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TOP NOTCH TRIO $5.25 














GIBSON GIRL — Rose tint plicata on creamy ground...............eeeeees 1.00 
GOLDEN FLEECE — Yellow with white spot on falls..............seeeeeees 60 
GOLDEN RUSSET — Light tan self of enormous proportions................ 1.00 
LILAC LANE — Delicately pink toned lilac self..............ccceeeeneees 1.50 
MASTER CHARLES — Rich glowing mulberry purple..................+5-- -60 
MAYTIME — The delicious pink toned amoena pictured above............. 3.00 
NEW SNOW — Large, delightfully ruffled white...............eeceeeeees 1.00 
NORTHWESTERN — Magnificent new royal purple self..............+2+0- 5.00 
PACEMAKER — Smooth velvety red self... .......... ccc ccceeccceeceeees 1.50 
PATHFINDER — Lovely pink blend. Large flowers.............eeeeeeeeees 1.50 
PERSIAN PATTERN — Olive blue and maroon. Extremely early............ 2.00 
PRETTY PANSY — White plicata heavily marked purple.................. 1.50 
ROCKET — Chrome yellow standards and orange falls...............+.+-- -60 
ROSIRED — Large smooth medium red....... 2... cc cece cccccccecececens 1.00 
SPANISH PEAKS — Handsome true white self. Large and tall............. 1.00 
THE RED DOUGLAS — Famous rosy wine-red iris. .............0eeeeeeeees 75 
TRULY YOURS — The most popular iris now grown... .......-.-ceeeeeeeees 4.00 
WABASH — White standards and deep violet falls...............+ee-00s -60 
Long’s Gardens 
° <) of = 0 ets Peat) ee 





UIRWS... 


To make your garden the show place of the neighborhood. Spectacy. 
lar beauty, year after year, is yours with a minimum of care and 
expense. Our healthy, husky, vigorous rhizomes are sure to please. 


PLANTING TIME SPECIAL — 50% MORE 


Select varieties you wish from the following list. Add up the total cost. Then, 
for extra good measure, choose other varieties up to 50% of the value of 
your original list. For instance: if you send us $5.00, you may choose up to 
$7.50 value. For $10.00, pick out $15.00 worth, and so on. (Minimun 
order $3.00) All shipments plainly labeled and postpaid to your doo, 


ALADDIN’S WISH — Bive brushed with cream markings 
ARABIAN NIGHTS — Exotic peach, yellow and copper blend 
> BALLET DANCER — Delightful golden apricot-tan self 
> BLUE SHIMMER — Massive blue and white plicata 
BRYCE CANYON — Distinctive copper brown self 

CAMPFIRE GLOW — Glowing ruby red self shown below 

CARABELLA — Smooth medium pink. An early bloomer 

CAROL HARKER — Medium bive with golden throat 

TRULY YOURS TASCADE SPLENDOR — Ruffled tan with tawny pink accent 
CHANTILLY — The famous ruffled orchid-pink 
CHERIE — Prize-winning, full-bodied flamingo pink 
CHIVALRY — Excellent medium blue. Flaring form 

CITY OF LINCOLN — Fiery red and yellow variegata 

CLOTH OF GOLD — Bright deep yellow self 

COCK PHEASANT — Rich tapestry red 

>, COLOR CARNIVAL — Deep pink with vividly marked purple falls 
ENVOY — Rich, dark iris with blackish falls 

FAIRY BLUSH — Tall, tangerine bearded pink 

FIRE DANCE — Rich burgundy-red and buff plicata 
FRANCES CRAIG —A new, large, well-formed powder blue 
GARDEN GLORY — Pure, deep, wine-red self. Rich color 


Cee meee weer eeeeeeee 
eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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f with orders, ov 


handsome catalog listing 
over 450 varieties. 

Many in color. For 
catalog only, please 









The three iris illustrated on this page. (Value, $8.50) 
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Garden Gadgeteor 


Here is a quick trick with grass 
seed used by grounds-keeper Bill Slack 
on his “million-dollar” back yard: the 
{8-hole University of Michigan Goll 
Course here in Ann Arbor. 

Grass seed is placed in a clean sugar 
sack and dunked several times in a 
pail of lukewarm water, then left for 
soaking for 30 to 60 minutes. The 
seeds are then spread out thinly ove 
a basement floor. In a week’s time, 
drv vermiculite is scattered over the 
seeds which by that time are germi- 
nating nicely, and the whole mixture 
is shoveled up and scattered over bad- 


ly worn spots on the golf course. 


According to Bill Slack, the wate) 
treatment dissolves the chemical coat- 
ing which the seedsmen use to pre- 
vent premature sprouting and_ also 
soften the natural seed coat 
germination. Football fields 
at Notre Dame and Army at West 
Point have been successfully repaired 
in this manner. Bill says this method 
“really works.”--Mel Ivory, Michigan 


serves to 


for easy 


If you have designed a helpful garden 
gadget and would like to tell other 
deners describe it briefly and 
send it to us. Make a rough sketch if one 
ws necessary. For each item published we 
will pay from $2 to $5. These cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Address: 
den Gadgeteer, FLOWER & 
359 Westport Road, Kansas 
Missouri. 


gar- 
about it, 


Gar- 
GARDEN, 
Cay. 11, 


Down with Dust 

In our dry Colorado climate, we fre- 
quently have severe winds and a great 
deal of blowing dust. When this is the 
case, in the summer time, I set my hoses 
in both the front and back yards, placing 
them so that the wind will blow the water 
across the lawns. It is amazing how the 
moisture freshens the atmosphere, in ad- 
dition to keeping the dust from seeping 


into the house.—Helen M. Stote, Colorado 
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Bountiful 


; Fuchsia-red flowers 
| Plant Patent No. 1198 


new things in Wayside’s catalog 


New DICENTRA, Bountiful 


A dazzling new star that was discovered right 
here at Wayside. Hardy, perpetual flowering 
new variety is the finest “Bleeding Heart” to 
date. Although Bountiful blooms abundantly 
all summer long, it reaches its peak in May 
and in the Fall when single plants produce 30 
to 40 stalks of brilliant, fuchsia-red flowers. 


New LILIUM, Pink Selections 

We consider these magnificent new Centifolium 
Lilies something very special, and have given 
them our closest attention for several years. 
While the plants are similar in habit and cul- 
ture to our splendid Olympic Hybrids, the flow- 
ers are a lovely pink. The soft, rosy color ex- 
tends over the inner and outer surfaces of the 
petals, creating an indescribably beautiful effect. 


New DAYLILIES, Helios and Apollo 


Wayside proudly introduces two fabulous new 
Daylilies of the same bloodline as the justly 
famous Hyperion. considered by garden ex- 
perts to be the finest of all Hemerocallis. Like 
Hyperion, they thrive in wet or dry locations, 
in sun or shade, and create gorgeous displays 
of color impossible to equal. 

Helios. So flaming in its brilliance, it has 
been named after the ancient Sun God. Blazing 
flowers of true, flame-red with golden rays at 
the base of the petals, rival the glowing beauty 
of the setting sun on an August evening. Quan- 
tities of stunning flowers up to 5 inches in 
diameter bloom freely on sturdy stalks 
Apollo. Namesake of the Greek God of light, 
beauty and youth. Bears masses of scintillating, 
iridescent, apricot- yellow, out- facing flowers 
on slender 30” stems. Graceful blooms 

are deep apricot-yellow at the throat, 
lessening in depth of color at edges 

of petals. Noted for its freedom of 

bloom and “‘carrying power’ of its 

radiant color. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To obtain your copy, please enclose 

50¢ coin or stamps, to cover postage 

and handling costs of this heavy 

book. 130 pages, with hundreds of 

true-color illustrations, accurate de- 

scriptions and cultural directions for 

each item. No other catalog in 

America can equal Wayside’s complete selection 
of over 1300 outstanding new shrubs, prize 
roses, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and “Pedigreed” 
hardy plants. See the world’s finest garden sub- 
jects... Send for your copy TODAY! 


THE FIRST GOLD REGALE LILY 


Royal 
Gold 


The most 
exciting 
discovery 
in lilies 

in a decade 


New 

GOLDEN 

REGALE 
LILY 


AD. 
New REGALE LILY, Royal Gold 


First yellow Regale Lily ever offered. Royal 
Gold is truly a horticultural triumph. Large, 
exquisite flower heads of sparkling gold glisten 
with a lustrous sheen seldom seen in lilies. 
Very hardy and easy-to-grow, this spectacular 
new golden lily possesses all the majestic 
beauty and sterling qualities of the beloved 
Regal Lily. 





The Cover— Lilies produce an 
effect as bright and colorful in 
the garden as the Dutch bulbs 
do a little earlier. Many differ- 
ent kinds may be found in this 
interesting garden. 

—Photo by Herman V. Wall, 

Oregon Bulb Farms. 
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Eliminates Trimming 
Dear Editor: 

To your reader who wants a non-poison- 
ous way to prevent grass from growing 
next to flower beds, hedges, fences (Mrs. 
L. A. F.. The Forum, June, 1957, page 
Twin Oaks Apartments here 
in Kansas City think we have the answer. 

We dug out a shallow trench three 
inches deep and four inches wide. We filled 
this trench with cold mix asphaltic con- 
crete and smoothed it off with a trowel. 


15), we at 


\s this material is gray-black in color, it 
blends with the color of the 
difficult to detect. 

We obtained the material from a local 
paving contractor. We hope that Mrs. L. 
A. F. and other readers will benefit from 
this simple but effective way of eliminat- 
ing a hand trimming problem. 

Joe Rock, Resident Manager 
Missouri 


soil and is 


Flying Bird Dog 
Dear Editor: 

When I gave up the hectic pursuit of 
a business career, after 21 years with one 
organization, to take up homemaking and 
gardening ten years ago, I really began to 
The first thing I learned 
is that when things get too rough outdoors, 
I can always come inside, sit at the work- 
table by the window overlooking the gar- 
den, and write experiences and observa- 
tions along with my garden notes. Before 
Ican say “scat” or “get out,” I find my- 
self at peace with the world once more, 
and feeling downright friendly toward all 
the neighborhood dogs and cats. 

Here’s a taste of last spring’s notes: 

“For the last five weeks or more, 
daffodils, a large number of them native 
to Ballymena, Broughshane, in 
Ireland, have lightened all garden chores. 
Such a wonderful dividend in beauty, for 
80 little care. They don’t seem to mind 
our sudden freezes either, but simply bow 
their heads before the wintry blasts, and 
look up again smiling, when it’s all over! 
Temperatures stayed below freezing for 
three consecutive days on April 12, 13 and 
l¢ this year, with overnight dips to the 
lower 20's. For central Oklahoma, that’s 
bad! The same thing happened in the 
spring of 55, only earlier. I pampered the 
plants a bit, with extra cultivation, feeding 
and watering to keep the foliage growing 
until midsummer, and was rewarded with 
‘normal increase of bulbs and magnificent 
flowers season.) The daffodil can 


take it! Must be some kind of a lesson for 
us there, 


live and learn. 


our 


Northern 


next 


if we would only learn.” 
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FROM 
OUR 
READERS 


Out of the corner of one eye I see a 
flash of black and white go by. It is the 
neighbor’s bird dog, bless his ornery hide, 
“gal-umphing” through our garden again, 
ears a’flying! I go to the door and speak 
He shrinks 
making me feel like a first 
class heel, until that flower 
lovers have rights, too. By that time, he 
has taken off over the again, thor- 
oughly chastened for the time being. I go 
out to look for damage. None this time, 
I think with then 
a strange 


to him in no uncertain terms. 
back timidly, 
I remember 


fence 


with 
I find he 
has landed squarely in the midst of a 
prize peony clump, breaking off ten tender 
new stalks that will have 
better luck next year! 


Mrs. 


relief, and 


sinking of the heart, 


maybe peony 


Paul W. Dunlop 
Oklahoma 


A Garden Overlooked 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the article about the rose gar- 
March (“Tour Mid- 
America’s Rose Gardens,”’ by Frank Abra- 
, but I wonder why you 
Wood- 
It is a beau- 


dens in the issue 


hamson, page 24) 
didn’t include the rose garden in 
ward Park, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
tiful garden and has many fine rose bushes, 
on several levels, with lily pools and shrub- 
bery. It surely deserves mentioning. 

Mrs. Wade Griffin 


Missou ri 


Mid-America has far too 
beautiful 


cover 


many 


rose gardens, we fear, to 
We’re 
we omitted the Woodward Park 


garden 


them all in one tour. 


sorry 
and the others our readers 
We'll take an- 


other rose tour some time soon. 


have written us about. 


Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


ros, FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL — 50c-Pkt. postpaid for Only 10c. 
Sow Seeds Now for gorgeous House Plants this 
winter, and big plants for the garden next spring 
(we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 257 Burpee Building 


Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, Calif. 


Gorgeous PEONIES 


RIS « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F8, VAN WERT, OHIO 


if You're Interested In 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 


For Profit & Pleasure 

This handsome, precision-viewing instrument and 
color slides are yours FREE st for showing your 
interest in Tropical Fish Br See gorgeous 
BETTAS, colortul TETRAS. ANGEL FISH 
etc., in the vibrant beauty of ful «' Convince your 
self Tropical Fish Breeding is the profitable, easy-to 
start home business for you ' Breed them in your living 
FOoM, spare-room, amyu bere. Success is assured because 
we'll buy ewery fish you produce’ No experience or 
costly equipment needed. Start spare-time, on a “shoe 
string”... build a $10,000 home business ' Investigate ! 
Write today for FREE 

details on “Profit: | 

Proven” Success Plan} 

& Vuer! (if under 17,/ 


oS 
WN ask for plan A.) | 


ra TROPICAL FISH 
ia *\y BREEDERS OF AMERICA 
Dept. FGS | 
Los Angeles 61, Calif/ 


Order Direct from This Ad 


STRAWBERRIES 


25 Premier Not 
50 Plants 25 Robinson Prepaid $1 .00 
Order early. One bargain per customer. Write for 
our FREE catalog full of bargains in plants, trees, etc. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 241 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


a 


Se 


Make $50, $75, $100 Extra Money 


Start a GREETING CARD 
& GIFT SHOP at home 


Show friends New Ideas in Christmas, 

All Occasion greeting card assort- 

New 1957 ments, gift wrappings, gift ribbons, 
4-STYLE home and gift items. It’s easy — it’s 
CHRISTMAS fun! Profits to $1.00 per box. Bonus. 
ASSORTMENT Write today for Free Starting Outfit, 
OF 24 CARDS Free Catalog, Selling Guide, all details 


and Sensational Free Offer. Act Now! 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington E-871, Mass. 


In Red, Pink, Blue, White 


This unusual! plant will make your garden a showplace. 
Moss-like evergreen foliage completely cover with 


QREEPING PHLOy X Avot] 


Palo 
flowers in exquisite colors. Gre ‘ows On poorest soil. Send $1 for special 
introductory offer: one each of all 4colors. Latest color catalog FREE, 


AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE sS.UWss 


LIVING FENCES 5°. 


UR HOME arith dense es. At low 
& foot TODAY ry FREE CATALOG. 
ERIES, ‘Box x 318, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
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~ ‘THE 
cy BEGINNING 
GARDENER 


How and When to Hoe and Water; 
Why Flowers Bloom When They Do 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


How To HOE depends on the par- 
ticular ground or reasons for hoeing. 
If we wish to rid an unplanted plot 
of big weeds, we must cut down the 
weeds and break up their roots. In a 
loose, from hard 
lumps, this will be all that is neces- 


friable soil, free 
sary. If there are troublesome clods, 
they can be broken up by going over 
the plot a second time with a strong 
hand wielding the hoe. 


A light touch is used in handling the 
hoe when we wish to kill small weeds 
just coming through the soil. It is 
pleasant to work in the garden during 
the cool morning hours and by noon 
the sun will have withered the weeds 
nicely. This light, shallow hoeing also 
aerates the soil when a crust has 
formed. It loosens the surface so that 
rain penetrates easily instead of run- 
ning off. When hoeing around plants, 
deeper hoeing would injure fibrous 
feeding roots near the surface. Draw 
the soil toward the plants. If the hoe- 
ing action is such that the soil is pulled 
away from the plants, it may expose 
roots near the surface which would be 
injurious to the plants. 


For large areas such as the vegetable 
garden or where flowering plants are 
in straight rows such as in the cutting 
garden, a wheel hoe saves much time 
and labor. 


Just how soon one can cultivate aft- 
er a rain depends on the amount of 
rainfall and on the composition or 
structure of the soil. A well-drained 
sandy loam with plenty of organic 
matter dries much faster than heavy 
clay loam. Garden loams improved 


4 


yearly with humusy barnyard fertilizer 
or compost can be worked in a wetter 
condition without becoming brick-like. 
No hoeing should be done while the 
plants are wet with rain or dew, or 
fungus disease trouble may be carried 
from diseased plants to healthy ones. 


Applying Moisture 


In watering, the important thing 
is to water thoroughly. The moisture 
must seep down to the roots or it will 
do no good. Splashing water against 
the soil does not penetrate. I have seen 
a gardener go down the paths with a 
bucket of water, dashing a bit against 
each plant in need of moisture, and 
apparently considering that sufficient. 
Unless it was a very small plant (this 
particular gardener was watering 
good-sized fans of recently planted 


4, 
Uy, 
Yn, f 


Wr emul (du 


Make a depression or basin around young 
trees in which to pour the water. 


irises) such watering methods onl 
moisten the soil surface on one side of 
the plant and not a drop ever reaches 
a rootlet. 

It was amusing one August day to 
see a gay teenager set a bucket of wa- 
ter down near a row of young trees. 
It had been an abnormally dry and 
hot season and soil must have been 
parched. She dipped what appeared 
to be an average-sized tin cup into the 
water and fairly danced her way to 
each little tree in turn to pour on a 
cup of water. I could vision her em- 
ployer asking her later, “Did you wa- 
ter the row of little trees?” And the 
girl answering blithely with a feeling 
of confidence of a task well done, “Yes, 
I watered every one of them.” 

How little the girl knows about the 
proper way to water a row of young 
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Feeding roots are often near the sur- 
face. Shallow hoeing is necessary or 
these roots will be injured. 
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trees! A depression or shallow basin 
should have been made around the 
base of each tree and this filled with 
water at least three times—allowing 
the water to soak away each time be- 
fore adding more. The same method 
would apply to shrubs and perennials. 
If one cannot make a depression be- 
cause of roots too near the surface, one 
can build up a basin by hoeing up a 
circle of soil around whatever is need- 
ing the water. 

If watering can be done during the 
evening, the moisture will have a bet- 
ter chance to penetrate the soil and 
not so much is lost by evaporation. 
There is less baking of the soil. If no 
mulch is applied, the soil should be 
stirred slightly when it dries to prevent 
a hard crust from forming. One should 
avoid getting water on the foliage of 
roses or any plants that are susceptible 
to diseases from wet conditions. 

To make the watering of a lawn 
beneficial, it must be done thoroughly. 
This means that the hose or sprinkler 
should run long enough over a given 
area to permit the moisture to soak 
down to the roots. Then the hose may 
be moved to another part of the lawn. 
If only the surface is sprinkled lightly, 
the roots will seek the slight moisture 
at the top and be so shallow that when 
watering is neglected, subsequent dry 
weather will kill the roots. 


During hot, dry weather young evergreens ap- 
preciate an all-over sprinkling. This kind of mois- 
ture is for the foliage and not for the roots. 
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Plants that have not become thor- | 
oughly established, or have recently | 
been reset, often show the effects of 
a sweltering August day even though 
they may have ample moisture at their 
roots. They will appreciate a gentle 
all-over sprinkling with water from a 
sprinkling can or misty spray from the 
hose late in 
very 


the afternoon and look 
the 
Young evergreens also appreciate a 
misty spray. 


refreshed next morning. 


When planting rows of vegetable or 
flower seeds, unless the soil is very 
moist, the drills should be made the 
correct depth and watered well before 
planting the seeds. The seeds are plant- 
ed and covered with a layer of dry 
soil. Thus the seeds will have moisture 
where they need it and no crust can 
form on top. I seldom plant row crops 
of any kind, be it spring, summer or 
fall, without this initial watering. The 
seeds are almost sure to germinate 
quickly without waiting for rain. 

It has been determined that such 
things as moisture, temperature, the 
length of daylight hours—varving with 
plant varieties—have a way of regu- 
lating the time that some plants bloom. 
In the greenhouse if Easter lilies ad- 
vance too fast with bud development, 
the temperature is lowered. If they ap- 
pear slow, the greenhouse tempera- 
ture is raised to hurry them along. The 
same thing occurs outside with foun- 
dation plantings of spirea. Those on 
the south side of buildings where it is 
sunnier and warmer open sooner than 
those on the north where cooler con- 
ditions exist and the light is weaker. 


Here in Northwest Missouri the 
hardy amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) 
opens about mid-August. Needing 
flowers one year for an early August 
wedding, I soaked two rows well a 
number of times in July several weeks 
before the wedding. A mulch was ap- 
plied to conserve the moisture. Those 
rows sent up bud stems in time for 
the wedding and the unwatered rows 
waited until their normal blooming 
time. It has been established as a fact 
that chrysanthemums begin to form 
buds when the number of daylight | 
hours decreases. Bud formation can 
be hastened by artificial shading, using 
black cloth. The cloth is placed over 
the plants in July from 5 or 5:30 p.m. 
until 7 or 8:00 the next morning. The 
mums think the shorter days are at 
hand and buds form. The shading is 
continued until the buds show color.# 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautitully designed books All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Learn FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special ilius- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 

33 Arrangements 
How to make 25 Corsages... 
Novelty Floral Design... 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
Box N& Santa Cruz, Calif, 


GREENHOUSE GRO 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for intormation or 
send 25c for student: newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower’. 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 8 for $1.00; 50 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog ready. Visitors wel- 
come. 
PEARCE SEED COMPANY 

Dept. V8, Moorestown, N. J. 


Lear 


Div. NS 
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Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 
A real bargain ! Each a named variety——all labelled. 
Will produce beautiful blooms June thru August. 
Excellent for garden or borders. Plant now for best 
results. FREE catalogue. Full descriptions of our 
complete line of quality nursery stock. Write now. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 224 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
dita 


New fascinating HOBBY! 

$$$ OPPORTUNITY! Real 

LIVING “Ming” Trees — Beautiful elm, 
orange, oak, cypress—any kind! Full 
grown but miniature. Take orders from 
Interior Decorators, Offices, Hotels, etc 
FREE Seeds (8 kinds )—Ilust. Plan, write 


MINIATURE TREE NURSERIES 
(Home-Growers Division) 


Dept. ms Gardena, California 


MND ALL 


AMERICAS HELPFUL GARDEN DOOH 


Bulbs of Tomorrow, Ready for you NOW 


Newest and best in Bulbs, 
Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens 
and Perennials for Fall plant- 
ing. Finest varieties, highest 
quality, reasonable prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY TODAY! 


$ bila Nurseries 


BOXIEJIMIDOLEBURY INDIANA 





As Heat Diminishes 
Plant Growth Revives 


AUGUST, to 
the farmers 
throughout the 
South of Mid- 
America, means 

eae that crops are 
by “laid by,” and 
Robert H. Rucker the time for tak- 


Texas ing it 
Technological College 


For the 


has 
arrived. This is 
true to a large extent of the gardener, 
also. Much of the hottest part of the 
summer has passed, and only a few 


easy 


more days of extreme temperatures 
will remain to sear the garden flowers. 


Actually, plants undergo a_physi- 
ological change and begin a resurge 
of growth for fall bloom. Many an- 
nuals or seasonal color plants have 
made their contributions and passed 
on. Others will be making their last 
efforts to reproduce themselves. Na- 
ture forms the flower on a plant for 
the sole purpose of attempting to re- 
produce its kind. Some of the attempts 
never succeed, but the flower that is 
produced does reward the gardener 
who provides the cultural require- 
ments for the plant. This attempt at 
reproduction is the reason why lawn 
grasses are all throwing out unsightly 
seed heads, and why late planted an- 
nuals will bloom on short or under- 
sized plants. This natural phenomenon 
makes it possible to have a splash of 
color in gardens until frost curtails 
all visible activity in the garden. 


Jns—August is a very important 
month for the bearded iris through- 
out most of this area. Most new plant- 
ings begun last month can be con- 
tinued during August. August is also 


6 


All 


Around 


Mid-America 


a good time to divide and reset the 
old clumps. Many gardeners divide 
and reset approximately two weeks 
after flowering has ceased. Others wait 
until August and do all of this work 
at one time. 


The foliage should be cut on a 
slant into fans four to six inches above 
the rhizome, and all faded or dried 
leaves should be completely removed. 
Dig the rhizomes out and remove all 
the soil either by shaking or washing. 
Cut away the old corky rhizomes with 
a sharp knife and dust the exposed 
area with lime, which will cause this 
cut to sear over as a precaution 
against soft rot. By horticultural stan- 
dards one healthy “fan” is necessary 
for each rhizome, but actually two or 
three “fans” will insure more bloom 
the first season. With more moisture 
present throughout our area than in 
many years; soft rot will appear in 
many plantings of irises. This fungus 
disease is most destructive and diffi- 
cult to control. It is sure to be pres- 
ent where irises have been planted 
too deep, or where there is poor cir- 
culation of air. A precautionary meas- 
ure is to soak the rhizomes in bichlor- 
ide of mercury for 30 minutes before 
planting. 

When this fungus disease is discov- 
ered in the iris, the rhizomes must be 
dug immediately and all of the dis- 
eased portion cut away. The remain- 
ing parts should be thoroughly dried, 
dusted with lime or other drying 
agent, and treated with the bichloride 


of mercury. If possible, these should 
be replanted in another area of the 
garden. The soil where the diseased 
plants were growing should be ster- 
ilized to prevent further spread of 
the disease. The matured fungus bod- 
ies are very tough, and resist many 
treatments that will kill other types 
of fungi. 


As a general rule, irises are not 
susceptible to a great number of pests, 
but many are influenced by weather 
conditions and excessive moisture can 
cause infestations of all kinds. The 
wise gardener will be on the lookout 
for these following periods of exces- 
sively wet weather. 


Lawns—There are two types of 
lawns to consider at this time of the 
year—-the old lawn that has been es 
tablished for some time, and the new 
lawn that is being developed. Con- 
sider the latter—-many new home 
owners are faced with establishing a 
lawn after moving into a new home 
during the summer months. It is en- 
tirely possible to establish a lawn that 
will survive the winter if there are 
as many as six weeks of growing 
weather left in the late summer. Pre- 
pare the soil well either by spading 
or digging with a power hoe to a 
depth of at least six inches. Next level 
the area by raking, and prepare a 
fine seed bed. Broadcast the grass 
seeds either by hand or with a me- 
chanical seeder and increase the rec- 
ommended amount by one-third. The 
amount will vary with the kind of 
seeds, but from two to five pounds 
per 1,000 square feet is needed to in- 
sure quick results. A light rolling and 
watering will insure germination of 
the small grass seeds. Frequent and 
thorough watering is necessary for the 
germinating and developing seedlings. 
As soon as the seedlings begin to send 
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out their runners and mat, a very 
light feeding may be used, provided 
there is still as much as four weeks 
left before frost is expected. It is not 
recommended to add any plant food 
to the soil during preparation of the 
seed bed as there is the danger of 
overstimulating vegetative growth and 
the plants might be cold tender. Mow- 
ing should begin as soon as the grass 
is three to four inches tall. This pro- 
cedure will normally give coverage 
in six weeks’ time. The period from 
August 15 to October 1 is recom- 
mended as one of the best times of 
the year to seed new lawns. There are 
many logical reasons for this. 

For old, established lawns, the last 
feeding should be made during the 
first week of August. This feeding 
should be relatively light—about 2 
pounds of ammonium sulfate, or 
equivalent, per 1,000 square feet of 
area. Throughout most of our section, 
this has been a unique lawn year in 
that the early summer brought un- 
usually heavy rains, rains of water- 
logging capabilities. This caused lush 
and coarse growth of many grasses. 
It also has caused the development 
of a shallow root system, so you must 
be on the lookout for signs of wilting 
and burning in the lawns. Thorough 
watering will check this condition and 
keep the lawn growing. 

For gardeners who want a green 
lawn through the winter, try bent- 
grasses or bluegrasses as a permanent 
lawn grass. These require a great deal 
more care than Bermuda lawns, but 
are good in shade and are evergreen. 
They do suffer in periods of hot 
weather, though. A good way to get 
green lawns during the winter is to 
sow annual rye in the permanent lawn 
grass during August at the rate of 
about two or three pounds per 1,000 
square feet. Water well, and at about 
the time of the first killing frost the 
seedlings will be of a size to transition 
into winter as a green carpet. Proper 
mowing and watering practices must 
be maintained to keep the lawn well 
groomed. With the return of good 
growing conditions in the spring, the 
permanent grasses will crowd out the 
short-lived rye grass. This green lawn 
will add sparkle to an otherwise drab 
winter landscape. 


Annuals—By August many gaps 
have developed in the flower garden, 
especially in the borders. Some an- 
nuals that provided seasonal color 

(Please turn page }) 
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It’s easy to have a more beautiful yard 


if you PLANT THIS FALL... 


America’s Most Complete 


FALL-PLANTING 


F CATALOG FP/E/ 


Join the thousands who are 
learning why fall-planting 
is better. Certain bulbs, of 
course, must be fall-plant- 
ed, but we offer also hun- 
dreds of other things you 
can plant most successfully 
this fall. No other fall cat- 
alog offers such a wide 
selection or so many full- 
color illustrations. 


to fill 


your 


Plant this fall and you'll 
have “better luck” with 
shade trees, lawn seed, fruit 


LET US KNOW IF YOU’RE MOVING | 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
@ Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


INGREDIENT: 
—— mino-12.4 triazole) , 2.5% 
e 87.5% 


amizol (3 
INERT INGREDIENTS 


trees, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, shrubs, hardy per- 
ennials, roses, vines, hedg- 
ing, etc. Learn how plants 
get a 6-month head start, 
stand drouth better, often 
bloom the first spring. And 
home with 
cheery color all year long, 
we offer you a big selec- 
tion of fine house plants. 
Every item is backed by 
America’s largest direct-to- 
you seed and nursery house. 
Send for your copy now! 


32 PAGES OF SEED AND NURSERY 
OFFERS PICTURED IN FULL COLOR 


READ ABOUT THE NEW 
Peony-Flowered Tulips; Hybrid 
Lilies from Pacific Northwest; 
“Colette”, the everbearing pear; 
“Surecrop”’ strawberry by 
U.S.D.A.; disease - resistant Hy- 
brid Elm. 


oe a= @ For Over 60 Years! = a= == 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co., 
i 7804 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Yes! Please send my free copy of your 
§ colorful, new fall catalog. 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT = 
INTO NEW CAPE ‘iecker" | 


ta 

By Morton’s — World’s $ 95 

Oldest, Largest, 1-Price Tax 
Fur Service! Free! 


See Actual Photos of 30 exclusive new 
fashions Morton’s can make from your 
outworn fur coat. Your choice, only 
$22.95. Write for Morton’s new 19584 
Fashion Book Now! 


MORTON'S wasninorton 4, b.c. 


@ You've heard about this wonder 
chemical. You've read about it. 
Now put it to work for you—in 
ACP Poison Ivy Killer. 


You'll find it the safest... the 
most selective ... the most pow- 
erful poison-ivy killer in the world 
today. 


Nonpoisonous ... harmless to 
people and pets... doesn’t ster- 
ilize the soil . doesn’t con- 
taminate spray equipment. 


One application and you're rid of 
the pest of poison ivy. 


8-oz. canister $1.25 
24-oz. canister $3.35 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. 
Makers of the famous 


WEEDONE products 





If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new PARK’S FLOWER 
BOOK for Autumn. 


A new, picture- 
packed catalog of 
the better Tulips, 
Daffodils and myriad 
other bulbs, many 
of them rare. 

Also perennial and 
annual flower seeds 
best sown in the 
Fall. A wide selec- 
tion of seeds and 
plants for Green- 
house and Window. 
Many beautiful color 
photos of unusual 
plants. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


Free FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 74, S.C. 


From the World's Best Collections 


BRAND’S FINER PEONIES 
and FRENCH LILACS 


Let us know your requirements. 


Send for Beautiful, 
Full Color Catalog 


25¢ 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
136 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 


DARWIN 4 59 

100 TULIPS ay 
Guaranteed to bloom next Spring 

These are not the usual so-called * ‘Bargain” bulb- 

lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 

of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 


lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 
evergreens write for our 





fruits, shrubs, trees, 
FREE fall catalog. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 212 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


'1000 BLOOM MIRACLE MUM | 


Grows 2 Ft. High 3 Ft. Across 
Hundreds of Blooms First Planting 
Hardy Perennial—Plant Anytime 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| SUMMER THRU FALL BLOOMS 

PLANT 30° POST CT G ruanrs$ 
ONLY PAID ONLY 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


__Red _ Pink _White — Yellow 


Send cash, check or m.o. now to 
LLOYD’S GARDENS, Rt. 2, Box 46 
GLADSTONE, OREGON 


RAISE CoLorFuL GOURDS 


Very Fascinating — and can be profitable 
too. Send for complete details, prices of 
seeds, books, etc. Rush—you will be happy 


you did. 
JOYCRAFT 


P.O. Box 186 Covina, California 


Use like cleansing tissue to repel 


gnats, chiggers, flies. 
Guaranteed effective and  abso- 
lutely safe; non-toxic, non-irritat- 
ing. At dealers everywhere. 

Orchard Paper Co. « St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
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mosquitoes, 


Plastic Pouch 


25¢ 


| and even castor beans, 





| dleia). 














(Continued from page 7) 
have died out, and need replacement. 
Make plantings of the fall flower- 
ing annuals or some of the short day 
flowers. Try plantings of zinnias, mari- 
golds, balsam, petunias, nasturtiums, 
for another 
splash of late color. Many growers 
have a supply of geraniums for plant- 
ing in August to give fall color. Also, 
some of the perennials will be avail- 
able as container plants and can be 
used very effectively. Dahlias may be 


_ cut back to stimulate a new crop of 


late flowers. 
Pruning—This chore goes on all the 

time for the alert gardener. Certainly 

the period of bloom can be prolonged 


for the crape myrtle and _ butterfly 


| bush by judicious removal of the old 


bloom spikes. In the case of the crape 
myrtle, many towns throughout our 


| area have made city-wide plantings 


of this shrub because of the late sum- 
mer habit of blooming. I will never 
forget my first butterfly bush (Bud- 
It was also dubbed summer 
lilac because of the soft spikes of lilac- 
colored flowers, but it also was always 
covered with butterflies. 
not tried this one, 


If you have 
by all means do so 
as the new hybrid varieties are unsur- 
passed for late summer color. They 
range in color from white through 
lavender, rose and purple. All of the 
flowering plants can be pruned lightly 
through the growing season to encour- 
age new growth for production of 
flowers. This remedial pruning, when 
properly done, can easily control the 
growth habits of the plants, also. 


Roses—Roses usually slow down 
their production of flowers during Au- 
gust. This semi-dormant condition is 
encouraged in order to condition the 
plants for a display of September and 
October blooms. During the last half 
of August, a very light feeding of an 
all-purpose fertilizer will stimulate fall 


| bloom and will not leave the plant in 
| succulent growth too late. There 


should be no feeding later than Sep- 
tember 10, because if there is, the 
plants cannot prepare themselves to 
withstand cold weather. With cool 
nights and shorter days, the internal 


| structure of the plants will undergo 
a change whereby the sugars become 


complex forms of starches and carbo- 
hydrates that actually are “anti- 
freeze” compounds. These compounds 
normally prevent serious winter dam- 
age to plants. Late feedings disturb 
this phenomenon, and the plants can- 


not make the adjustment to wit stand 
the extreme cold which sometimes oc. 
curs throughout our section. 


Lilies—The gorgeous display of 
lilies this month reminds all gardener 
to plan to plant some of these old 
favorites another year. The thrill of 
seeing the old favorites such as the 
speciosum and gold band lilies always 
stimulates the desire for more of these 
garden lilies. Just look what the hy. 
bridizers have done with the lilies! 
They are true garden aristocrats and 
most are easy to grow, vigorous and 
dependable. Madonna lilies should be 
dug, divided and replanted now for 
bloom next June. Keep these bulbs 
protected from exposure to direct sun, 
as rotting can be caused by baking 
in the sun. 


Miscellaneous—Order spring flow. 
ering bulbs for planting in September 
and October. Make the last feeding 
of chrysanthemums and dig the fer- 
tilizer into the top layer of soil. Di- 
vide and transplant Oriental poppies 
now. A cupful of superphosphate 
around each peony clump will stimu- 
late development of flower buds for 
next spring’s blooms. Guard against 
insect and disease damage at the 
tapering off of the growing season, 
so the plants can go into the winter 
in good physical condition. This is 
the month to plant a fall vegetable 
garden which should give many re- 
turns in pleasure and _ vegetables. 
Ground preparation should be just as 
thorough as for a spring garden and, 
of course, the planting and care should 
also be just as thorough. 


Planting Time for 
Many Garden Flowers 


ALTHOUGH 
most lilies can be 
transplanted in 
September, it is 
desirable to plant 

Madonna lily 
high plains states bulbs in August. 
. a Madonna lilies 
z start rooting at 
once and develop 
a small rosette of 
leaves before winter sets in, and these 





For the 
western and 


Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


remain green throughout the winter. 


Unlike other lilies, the Madonna lily 
should be planted shallow. The bulb 
can be planted with the top of the 
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bulb placed just underneath the soil, 
or somewhat deeper, but usually no 
more than two inches deep. 

The Madonna lily is one of the few 
that grow well even in hot, dry weath- 
er. It is one of the few lilies that can 
stand a short period of warm, dry 
storage. Bulbs of other lily species must 
be treated as living things and must 
not be permitted to dry out at any 
time during the transplanting process. 
The shorter the time between digging 
and replanting, the better. That is why 
it is good to buy lilies from a reliable 
seed house or lily specialist. They will 
ensure that the bulbs are carefully 
wrapped, so they do not dry out in 
and will 


transit, reach 


quickest time possible. 


you in the 


August is a good time for transplant- 
ing the Oriental poppy. Roots are fully 
dormant at this time and may be mis- 
taken for dead. Divisions or root cut- 
tings may be used in propagating the 
plant. Plant the division or cutting up- 
right so that the crown or top of the 
cutting is about three inches below the 
ground surface. Secure good root cut- 
tings from mature roots. A cutting 
inches in length 
should grow sufficiently to produce 


from six to eight 


blooms the following year. In trans- 
planting, firm the soil well around the 
roots. A light mulching with clean 
straw or marsh hay will protect the 
young plants from frost heaving dur- 
ing the winter. Water just enough to 
settle the soil. Overwatering these roots 
or crowns can cause rot. Sometimes a 
plant may fail to send up shoots dur- 
ing one season. Do not give up this 
plant for dead, for a rot may have 
started at the level, and the 
plant will often renew itself by send- 


crown 


ing up new shoots from healthy root 
tissue at a lower level. 

A large number of horticultural va- 
rieties are available in colors ranging 
from deep red, medium red through 
salmon pink, medium pink, light pink 
to common orange color. Unusual 
shades of burgundy and mahogany are 
also available. The Oriental poppies 
are hardy throughout the west region. 
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View of one of the lawns surrounding the lovely $200,- 
000 home of Spurgeon Pickering, owner of Mondo Grass 
Company, on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico: 
the entire seven lawns, sidewalk should and neutral 
frounds are planted solidly in Mondo G truly one of 
the most attractive show places of the South. 


(formerly called Mondo Japonicus), 


growing oriental genus is currently used by mat 
we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo G at 
desired. Blue-Green Mondo Grass retains its color the 
REQUIRES NO MOWING 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas, or sun dry or wet. 
Grass lawns sent « request, 


» diseases: insects and animals will not feed on it 
approximately 100 times 
sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. 


crowding out « ; multiplies rapidly 
handled. Enhs pe i - So 
first year plant 2” to 6” apart. 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. 


buying 1.000 sprigs or more, F.O.B., Biloxi 


is native to Northern China 
drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo Grass" ; 
It is a grass relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. 


Numerous rooted blades to 
Remittance with order 
GUARANTEE: if not completely delighted you may return 


Now Is Good Time to Plant 
MAY BE PLANTED SUMMER, FALL, WINTER, SPRING 


BLUE-GREEN 
MONDO 
“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for, U.S. Patent Office 


Requires No Mowing—Makes 
World’s Most Beautiful Lawn 


Our Blue-Green, Mondo Grass is described by the 
S. Department of Agriculture as quote ‘‘Ophio- 
pogen Japonicus, technically called ground cover 
1 should withstand severe degree of freezing: 
unquote 
This sod-forming EVERGREEN, low- 


ywhers of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass. Now 
‘ popular prices 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is not 
vear-'round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, 
rarely requires watering: fantastically beautiful, drooping 


low to the ground in weeping style year after year. 


FREE folder Of testimonials and many photos of Mondo 


Stops erosion; grows compactly. 
10,000¢C7) first year if properly 
For good coverage 
sprig 

Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK 
at onee for refund. Open accounts to A-1 rated firms 


ORDER TODAY... You CAN'T Lose! {| Mondo Grass Co., 


Spriggs shipped in damp moss. Any unsatisfac- 
tory sprigs may be returned at anytime for ! 
replacement. 


25 Sprigs $298 
50 Sprigs $ 5.00 1,000 Sprigs 
100 Sprigs. 9.00 5,000 Sprigs 


or more 
500 Sprigs. 40.00 per 1,000 


Time 
Name 


79.00 


City 


Fall field clearance sale, tall bearded Iris. 
25 different varieties $2.95 
50 different varieties ; $5.00 
Each one different, labeled, postpaid. Write 
today for free price list of surplus Iris at 
greatly reduced prices. 

PILLEY’S GARDEN 
Route 3, Box 263, Escondido, Calif. 


PUSS 
' ma 
S 


SOME IN BUD 
AND BLOOM 
NOW 


RAINBOW COLORS 
EASY TO GROW 


Plant them this fall and 

next spring pick pansies 

5 in. around from your own 

garden. Sent early October; 

free cultural directions 
SPECIAL for early orders! For two $1 bills 
and this ad, 50 giant pansies PLUS three 
hardy carnation plants. Or 100 for only 
$3.50! For each $1 worth ordered, please 
send 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or we 
will ship C.O.D. Sorry, no orders Canada 
or Denver west. 


ROCKNOLL Nursery Dep. FG, Morrow, Ohio 


Ship (check one): Now 


Address 


Dept. K.C.-8, Biloxi, Miss. 
enclose $ 


Please send prepaid 
Sprigs Mondo Grass. 
At Proper Planting 
Or When? 


DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
Send for America’s finest 

full-color catalog — it’s 


yours — it’s FREE, 


7 case ens 
atl ” eee 15, ees 


Bearded IRIS 
STs iar 8 s for $3-00, 


OFFER 
8 spectacular large-flowering 
Bearded Iris that will give your 
arden prize-winning beauty. 
ach a popular variety. Order 
today at this special low price. 


FREE catalog. 
ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
231 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance pol- 
icy to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


a 


You can handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you. 


Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to 


OLD AMERICAN INS. CO. 


1 W. 9th Dept. L895M Kansas City, Mo. 
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Delphinium Planting 


Specialists will have delphinium 
seeds available at this time of the year. 
This will be fresh, viable, hand-pol- 
linated seed harvested from this year’s 
crop of flowers. To take advantage of 
their fresh, viable condition, the seeds 
should be sown immediately when re- 
ceived. Or they can be kept a couple 
of weeks near the freezing compart- 
ment of the refrigerator. To avoid 
damping-off, or other seed-borne dis- 
eases, add a pinch of seed protectant 
fungicide to the packet before sowing. 
The seeds can be sown diregtly out 
in the garden, or better, in seed pans, 
flats or a cold frame where they can 
be watched more closely. From ten 
days to two weeks are required for 
germination. 


The young plants can be protected 
the first winter with a light straw cov- 
ering. The plants can then be reset 
in the spring at spacings of two feet 
apart. The Double Pacific Hybrid, the 
Astolat, and the Jackson and Perkins 
are some of the more striking strains 
on the market today. Gardeners will 
find delphiniums hardy in all sections 
of the West region. If seeds must be 
carried over for spring planting, place 
them in a closed jar and store in a 
refrigerator. Seeds will not remain 
alive long if kept at ordinary room 
temperature. 


Besides lilies, there are other small 
flowering bulb plants that can be 
transplanted in August. These in- 
clude fritillarias, callochortus (Sego 
lily), and erythroniums. A little yel- 
low-flowered fritillaria, native to the 
extreme west end of the West region 
is known as the Yellow Bell. It grows 
about four inches high and produces 
small bright yellow flowers. Another 
brown and yellow spotted one is called 
the Leopard Lily. The erythroniums 
are variously known as Trout Lilies, 
Glacier Lilies, Adders Tongues and 
Dogtooth Violets. A yellow-flowered 
sort is native in the West. Other spe- 
cies are available in a wide range of 
colors from white to yellow, and pink 
through to purple. 


Keep Glads Growing 


Gladiolus plants respond to gener- 
ous watering during their growing sea- 
son. Water should penetrate the soil 
several inches. Waterings at five to 
seven day or longer intervals may be 
necessary, depending on soil and 
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weather conditions. Ample amounts of 
water will result in increased stem 
length, and possibly better size, color 
and substance in the blossoms, pro- 
viding the plants are receiving ample 
chemical nutrients from the soil. 


When cutting spikes from glads, 
leave at least four leaves on the plant. 
This is necessary so the plant can store 
enough food in the corm for the next 
years growth. Each year a new corm 
is produced over the top of the old 
one that was planted. The greatest in- 
crease in size of the corm is usually 
after the flowering period. If the plants 
are ,robbed of most of their foliage 
when the spikes are cut, the result 
will be poor corm development, and 
therefore poor corms to plant the next 
year. Although the frequency of wa- 
tering glads can be reduced somewhat 
towards the end of the season, it 
should not be cut out entirely. In the 
north areas allow the plants to grow 
as long as possible in the garden to 
ensure good corm development. If you 
live farther south, harvest the corms 
as soon as the plants begin to show 
maturity. 


If you like to start new glads from 
cormels (bulblets), you will find this 
an easy way to increase glads. If you 
have a planting of cormels, keep them 
well watered all during the growing 
season, and never let the soil become 
too dry. If watering should be cut off 
for a period, these plants will go dor- 
mant ahead of schedule, and you will 
be harvesting small corms instead of 
large ones. 


Do They Change Color? 


A question frequently asked is 
whether or not glads change color. Ac- 
tual changes in color, known as muta- 
tions or sports, are quite rare. Most 
gardeners who grow glads in mixture 
believe they do change color. What 
really happens is that they may have 
a variety in their mixture that is much 
more prolific than the others. Some 
varieties are known to split and pro- 
duce as many as five (even seven) 
plants, and consequently five corms 
from the one corm planted. Many va- 
rieties just hold their own, and return 
just one plant and consequently one 
corm from the corm planted. Such a 
variety offers little competition to one 
that multiplies rapidly. After five years, 
the variety just holding its own will 
yield its one corm, if it has lived 


through the ordeal. On the other 
hand, you would be harvesting 625 
corms of the prolific variety, assuming 
that the original corm and all its off- 
spring split up into five new corms 
during each growing season. 


If you are still skeptical, keep varie- 
ties separate under their variety 
names. You will soon find that in 
order to maintain an increase with 
some varieties, you will have to grow 
cormels as well as the corms, provid- 
ing the variety will produce any cor- 
mels. With other varieties, you will be 
giving corms away in a short time. 


The cooler day and night tempera- 
tures of late summer are ideal for 
starting new lawns. In addition, there 
is not such a problem of competition 
from weeds as there is in spring sow- 
ing of lawns. Nature sows her grass 
seeds at this time of the year. Nothing 
is so important as developing a good 
seed bed before sowing the grass seed. 
Work plenty of organic matter into 
the soil. The addition of fertilizers 
containing generous amounts of phos- 
phorus will encourage development of 
a strong grass root system before win- 
ter sets in. Soil tests may indicate need 
for other elements such as nitrogen 
and potash, but phosphorus, in _par- 
ticular, is the element most needed for 
strong root development in_ grass 
plants. The other elements can often 
be supplied later in top-dressings since 
they are much more soluble than phos- 
phorus. 


Grass seeding should be completed 
by mid-September in the north and by 
the end of September in more souther- 
ly sections of the West. Kentucky blue- 
grass and Merion bluegrass are still 
the all-around best grasses for the west 
region where some additional water- 
ings can be applied. Creeping red fes- 
cue, Chewing’s fescue, and redtop are 
good companion grasses and nurse 
grasses for the above grasses. White 
Dutch clover in the quantity of five 
to ten per cent of the mixture is also 
a useful companion cover crop. 


Kentucky bluegrass requires ten 
days to two weeks before germination, 
and Merion bluegrass requires about 
three weeks before germination. Re- 
member to keep the seed bed moist at 
all times not only until the quick grow- 
ing cover grasses come up, but also 
until the slower germinating, perma- 
nent bluegrasses appear. 
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Pests and Problems 


I1YOUR AMAZOY LAWN STAYS GREEN 


Continue in August DESPITE DROUGHT-—?; LESS MOWING 


AucusT in the | 

North can be a 

fairly wet month 

or a very dry 

sia one; it can be hot 
sorthern states and it can be 
of Mid-America cool: sometimes 


b 


y there is some of 

t A. Phillips re : 
Robert P each kind of 
University 


of Minnesota weather, a week 

or so of extreme 
heat and drouth with cooling off pe- 
riods of rain. 

Except for routine care there are 
few other demands upon the gardener. 
Generally by this time flower beds ad- 
jacent to lawns will require re-edging 
because the grass, being more vigorous 
and competitive than garden plants 
will invade the garden and obliterate 
the clean, sharp edge. A neat, sharp 
edge reveals and emphasizes the de- 
sign lines of a flower border and 
much more important than many gar- 
deners realize. A sharp, square nosed 
spade is a good tool to use for edging, 
making a V shaped edge. Sod that is 
cut out in the operation can be placed 
in the compost pile where it will serve 
a very useful purpose in providing 
ideal ingredients for the production of 
ahigh quality compost. If not used in 
this way, the soil should be shaken 
from the sod and scattered over the 
edge of the bed in such a way that a 
uniform, neat shape is obtained. Re- 
edging at this time should be adequate 
for the remainder of the season. 


Iris Planting Time 


This is a good time to plant new 
irises or to dig up, divide and replant 
old ones that have become overgrown 
or have crowded other plants in the 
bed. Bearded irises generally need di- 
viding every three or four years de- 
pending upon the vigor of the variety 
and the growing conditions. When a 
marked decline in the quantity and 
quality of flowers is apparent, divid- 
ing must be done, or when a clump 
has grown too large for the space al- 
lotted to it. Only.clean, healthy rhi- 
zomes (root stock from the bottoms 
of which slender, fleshy, feeding 
roots grow) should be replanted. Each 
division should include a set of leaves 
which are to be cut back fan shaped 
to within about six inches of the base. 


(Please turn page ) 
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Zoysia Likes It Hot — Plant 
it Now — Perfected by U. S. 


DEPT. of AGRICULTURE 


WON'T (CHOKES OUT WEEDS 
BURN BROWN CRABGRASS “cp,ss° 


GUARANTEED 5.72.92" in Ary RESISTS INSECTS oo caus 3 ene 
—— AND DISEASES | Heat without Water! 
MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass that pro- 
duces a weed-free, carefree lawn. So deep-rooted it goes 
weeks and stays beautiful without watering, whether due 
to water bans or because you are away. Costs you less 
because plugs spread above and below ground into even, 

No Seeds To Plant, Or Fail! No deep-green turf that practically eliminates upkeep. So 
thick and rich, insects, fungus, diseases can’t live in it. 

More Sparse, Patchy Turf! Watch Never needs re-seeding. Won't winter kill. Cuts fertilizer 
s costs; ends need for weed killers. Drives out weeds, 

Your Plugs Spread Into Thick, dandelions, crabgrass and old 
grass permanently. When othe 

Velvety Lown. Order Now From F } n other 


World's Largest lawns turn patchy brown and 


ugly, your Amazoy lawn remains 
GROWERS lush, green, lovely—the pride of 
. No waste, no sod to cut. No “sprigs’’. 7 your neighborhood. 
Comes in fresh cut, green plugs of And Save! 


ying gress that assure rapid, sure 100 Pre-Cut Plugs $5.20 APPROVED BY U.S. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 100 Large Pre-Cut nee 
ground like a cork into a _ bottle. raised By 
(Plant 1 ft. apart, checkerboard style. Plugs & $970 GOLF ASSN. Editors of 
Easy planting instructions with each Plugger LOOK, NEWSWEEK, POPULAR 
order. ) GARDENING, HARPER’S, OR- 

. Each soil-enriched plug takes root, 300 Large Pre-Cut GANIC GARDENING, FLOWER 


spreads to cover planted area with Plugs & 
thick, beautiful turf. Plugger $1545) AND GARDEN AND 


+ ang Boe eee et ot | See | COOD oleae 
holds its own supply of underground Plugs & $ 95 linmediate Delivery 
water. No more ugly brown, bare Plugger 34 é 
spots — EVER! Order Now! Clip Coupon 

100 Plugs Gi : 

ONLY AMAZOY OFFERS Each 100 Plugs Give 5,000 Transplants Yearly 


Amazing growth! As AMAZOY spreads you can take up 


THESE ADVANTAGES your own plugs for other lawn areas—an endless supply. 


o f Plug each sq. foot twice yearly - transplant even in 
There are various grades 0 midsummer nent, __ Plugged area soon grows over. 


Zoysia Grass. Genuine AMA- i, cet. Senanel mininien daimemamaee 
ZOY, the finest quality known, FREE! [To Dept. 806, ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES | 


j i§ N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
is grown only at Zoysia Farm $33 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, im. | 


cs “ * . EXCLUSIVE Please ship the following order of A u 
Nur series and available only ong ee edes mazoy | 
by mail. Takes playground 


[) 100 Plugs 7 100 Plugs 1—) 300 Plugs | 
punishment. Planted in Pimlico PLUGGER =| ~ $5.20 & Plugger| & Plugger 


For Planting t Full-Size 
‘ > ‘ sale and transplant- 70 45 
Racing Turf Course. Avoid risk ing. Patented Plugger $4.95 $8 $15 
. . design cuts 
, a ay @ sate How orders are shipped. If you live east of the 
of lost labor and disappoint a con = Miss. River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
ment it digs hole for west of Miss. River add $2.25 per 100 plugs 
plugs, for fast- te we pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship 
er, surer, your order Express Charges Collect. 


ORDER AMAZOY TODAY. ANY PLUG si 34,05 or 1) 1000 Plugs & Plugger (f.0.b. Balte.) $34.95 | 

FAILING TO GROW REPLACED FREE larer orders. "| 

— Dept. 806 —_—. - | Address a 
SIA FARMS 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

ZOY 602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. Ici: Zone... State., 


Why Liquid Lawn & Plant Feeding Is rr aes 4 


LAWNSs:creener, | SHRUBS: Finer toii- Not 10% — Not 15% — But... 


richer, healthier in 7 | age, richer color, stur- 


a = —— blooms 100% lhe" NUTRIENTS 


FLOWERS - PLANTS: that tast \onger shoot new life and beauty into lawn and 
Rich, sparkling colors you dream about. Fruits 


A Thrilling Experience To Watch 


geen 


and vegetables are juicier, healthier, plumper. plants instantly, when 
you liquid-fteed with 
GUARANTEED To Give New Health and Impartial, independent tests show only % of 


Beauty Or Money Back! dry fertilizers are available to plants when ap- 


plied—-meaning waste and slower growth. But 
100% of Nutri-20’s balanced, complete nutrients 
go to work immediately on application. In 1 hour 
!—life-giving nourishment is help- 


IRON 60 minutes! 


3 Ibs. Sibs. 15 Ibs. Contains 


wonder-working 
$375 $498 $1400 
: . ing every root, twig, leaf, branch. Costs less 
Postage pre-paid anywhere inU.S. CHELATES no waste, no leaching, no burning. 1 tsp. makes a 


Hayes ALL PURPOSE Sprayer gallon---10 Ibs. in a barrel of water more than 


equal 100 Ibs. of finest dry fertilizer. Order today. 
Attaches to hose nozzle. Mixes. sprays 


Nutri-20, ecticide etc. a ou water 8 G U E TS co 

Bate feaseercustereg acer: Dept. 847, GARDEN N TRIEN . 
arately $4.95 stpa scial WITH ANY . 

ORDER OF NUTRI2O, ONLY $3.49. postpaid 223 W. Monument St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

Irises need a porous but fertile soil 
which is well drained. To be sure of 
good soil drainage grow them in slight- 
ly raised positions rather than in level 
or low places in the garden. The fu- 
ture of the plant and its flowering will 
depend upon the planting depth. Deep 
planting will result in bloom failure, 
and may make the rhizome more sus- 
ceptible to rot. Proper planting depth 
is obtained when the rhizome is just 
barely covered with earth. The plant- 
ing hole should be deep enough so that 
the feeding roots can be spread out in 
a natural fashion. Roots and rhizome 
should be anchored firmly in the soil. 
Although irises will live in part shade 
they will not prosper and flower freely 
unless they are in a place where they 
will get at least one half day of full 
sun. The more hours of direct sun, 
the better they will grow and flower. 


Keep Annuals Blooming 


Annuals such as zinnias, marigolds, 
snapdragons, scabiosa, salpiglossis, 
China pinks, petunias and many oth- 
ers now reach the peak of their flow- 
ering and will be benefited by a side 
dressing of a complete fertilizer early 
in the month. Also, to keep them flow- 
ering continuously it is necessary to 
remove spent blooms before they set 
seed. Seed production is the final 
phase of the life cycle of an annual. 
By preventing the production of seeds, 
the blossoming period and life of the 
plant can be extended considerably. 

Garden chrysanthemums begin to 
set flower buds during the shorter davs 
of late summer. Fertilizing now will 
contribute greatly to development of 
the plant and the flowering season 
which will start soon and continue for 
an extended time. Well fed plants 
have sturdier stalks and foliage and 
the blooms will be bigger and more 
brightly colored. Flowers will keep bet- 
ter and last longer when cut for bou- 
quets. Encircle each plant with a scant 
handful of a garden type complete 
commercial fertilizer. It is not neces- 
sary to cultivate it into the soil, but 
it should be watered down. 


Care of Phlox 


Among perennials, the summer 
flowering hardy phlox command at- 
tention this month when their big, 
colorful blooms brighten the border. 
The perennial phlox (Phlox panicu- 
lata) is an easy plant to grow pro- 
vided close attention is given to the 
control of red spider mites and mil- 
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dew. These are the main pests of this 
plant. Dusting with sulfur periodically 
(except when the temperature goes 
over 85) will keep the plant free of 
mildew. 

Sulfur dust also will hold down red 
spider mites, but one of the new miti- 
cides will be more effective. Red spider 
mites usually escape attention because 
they are very small, being scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. They live 
mainly on the undersides of the leaves. 
Phlox leaves that begin to lose their 
good green color should be examined 
closely to determine whether or not 
red spider mites are responsible for 
this condition. Use a hand lens for 
this inspection or shake the leaves over 
a sheet of white paper. Spider mites, if 
present, will show clearly as tiny, red 
specks that move actively. 

Another important point in the cul- 
ture of the perennial phlox is to cut 
off the faded blossom cluster before 
it sets seed. This often is overlooked. 
Ripe seeds fall to the ground, germi- 
nate next spring and produce vigorous 
plants that crowd out the parent plant. 
They account for the common com- 
plaint that the blooms of phlox change 
their color. The seedlings do not pro- 
duce flowers of the same color as their 
parent plants; instead they are of low 
quality magenta, or other inferior 
shade. 


This is a good time to visit nurseries 
and get acquainted with varieties of 
hardy phlox while they are in bloom. 
You can make a more satisfactory se- 
lection of the colors you want and the 
plant size you desire. Plants can be 
purchased and planted now. 


Phlox is one of the few plants that 
can be transplanted successfully with- 
out significant setback while in full 
bloom. They should be dug with a 
ball of earth (moist, so that it holds 
together) containing practically all the 
root system. In addition to securing 
new varieties for the border you can 
bring new life and color to the peren- 
nial garden during this time when 
there are relatively few other peren- 
nials in bloom. 


Rose Troubles 


Shoots that come from the under- 
stock of roses should be cut off as 
soon as they are observed. Inexperi- 
enced rose growers often are unaware 
of this undesirable growth which al- 
though not extremely common does 
occur now and then. Very often it is 
difficult to identify. However, any 


shoot that grows exceptionally vigor. 
ously and has leaves unlike those on 
the other canes, can be suspected. If 
still in doubt, carefully remove soil at 
the base of the cane to determine jf 
it starts below the graft or budded 
area. If it does, cut it off to the root, 

Powdery mildew is more likely to 
occur on the foliage and flowers of 
roses at this time of year. This disease 
along with black spot makes it neces- 
sary to continue dusting or spraying 
with a rose fungicide once a week and 
after every rain. 

Old canes of climbing rambler roses 
that produced a crop of flowers in July 
should be cut off at the ground to en- 
courage new canes which will pro- 
vide next year’s blooms. The ever- 
blooming varieties of roses generally 
do not produce enough growth each 
year in the North to require much if 
any pruning out of old canes. Canes 
seldom survive long enough to require 
cutting out. 


Dry Time for Lawns, 
Gardens and Trees 


Awowvus? 
weather is gener- 
ally a continua- 
tion of the same 

—hot and dry 
heart of oe «oe 
Mid-America wit) an occasioi- 
by al cooling, re- 
Stanley R. McLane  freshing shower 


Lendore Sopeviey that thakes fol 
Kansas City, Missouri glad they are still 

alive to enjoy it. 
And, too, we are not so far from Sep- 
tember, when the weather is scheduled 
to turn over to a new page. 


vt 


For the 


With only one month to go before 
rains (we hope) the most important 
task in the maintenance of trees, 
shrubs, flowers, vegetables and grass 
is furnishing them with sufficient wa- 
ter to keep them in good condition 
until ample moisture arrives. 


Street trees, growing in narrow 
parking strips, will be very thankful 
for an occasional refreshing drink. 
Small trees can be watered by the 
basin method, but large trees with but- 
tress roots, which prevent the making 
of basins, are best watered by means 
of the watering pipe which is attached 
to the hose and then worked through 
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the soil to get the water down to the 
thirsty roots. Cover the area from the 
trunk out to the spread of the 
branches. 

When plenty of water is available, 
the evening is probably the best time 
to water since the trees or other plants 
have several hours for absorption be- 
fore evaporation again increases. And, 
oo, less of the water is lost from di- 
rect evaporation than when the water- 
ing is done during the day. In most lo- 
calities water pressure is so low on hot 
summer evenings that very little wa- 
tering can be accomplished. The gar- 
dener who is an early riser finds the 
water pressure excellent and is able 
to get a lot done before Old Sol be- 
gins to “bear down.” Watering in the 
vegetable garden should be followed 
by shallow cultivation just as soon as 
the soil is in proper condition. 

A few extra dollars paid for water 
during the summer is a cheap insur- 
ance rate for saving trees and plants. 
The cost in dollars of replacing a nice 
tree or of resodding a burned-out area 
of lawn would buy many gallons of 
water. 

Since most evergreens have com- 
pleted their summer’s growth by this 
time they may be transplanted success- 
fully during this month, provided they 
are handled quickly with proper sized 
balls of earth and watered thoroughly 
in their new locations. If the weather 
is hot and dry and there is no par- 
ticular reason for immediate planting, 
a delay of planting for a few weeks 
until the arrival of cooler weather is 
recommended. 


Continue to cultivate the vegetable 
garden to keep down weeds and con- 
serve moisture. If you want to be sorry, 
just allow a heavy crop of crabgrass 
to cover the potato patch. At digging 
time, which in this locality is usually 
about the middle of this month, you 
will swear you will never let it happen 
again. Dig potatoes in the home gar- 


den at the first signs of sprouting or 
rotting. 


To Get Seeds Started 


If seeds are sown in the garden dur- 
ing this hot, dry weather they will 
germinate more evenly and quickly 
and the young plants will make a bet- 
ter start, when a trench is made in 
each row and the soil is well-soaked 
before the seeding is done. After the 
water has soaked in, pull the loose soil 
into the trench, sow the seeds, cover 
and firm the soil over the seeds. A thin 
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mulch of peat moss over the seeds will 
help conserve moisture and protect the 
young plants. 

Do not relax your campaign against 
insect pests and plant diseases. Watch 
for summer insects in the vegetable 
garden. Do not permit the straggling 
survivors of crops already gathered, 
such as radishes, lettuce, cauliflowe1 
or cabbage, to serve as hosts for feed- 
ing Either pull out the old 
plants and destroy them or keep them 
well sprayed. 


insects. 


It is good 
remove such plants just as soon as they 
have become unpalatable 


and then 


prepare the ground for a successive | 


Neglected 
is intended for 
should be spaded and kept free from 
weeds. 


crop. garden space which 


Keep Roses Healthy 

Spray the roses regularly to prevent 
defoliation from black spot. An abun- 
dance of good foliage at the start of 
the fall blooming period is essential 
for a nice display of flowers. 
bushes weakened by summer defolia- 
tion from black spot go into the winter 
with a weak constitution and are apt 
to succumb to 
fore spring. 

Pick up and burn fallen rose leaves 
that are probable hosts for black spot. 
If the faded roses are cut, placed in 
a paper bag and burned, a larger num- 
ber of the usual bloom-infesting thrips 
will be destroyed and also those small, 
dark-brown beetles that feed down at 
the base of the petals. 

Do shade trees have high blood 
pressure? Well, not exactly, but a high 
pressure does develop in the heart- 
wood of the trunks of some trees and 
fermented sap is forced out through 
wounds where branches have been cut 
off, through cracks in the trunk, or 
through a split at the crotch where 
two large branches unite. The liquid 
which is exuded is not the same as 
the sap which moves in the growing 
wood just beneath the bark. The 
“bleeding” of maple trees from 
wounds in early spring is a natural 
condition and is not the result of any 
disease. 


Rose 


“rose pneumonia” be- 


W etwood of Elms 


For many years this flow of fer- 
mented sap from the heartwood has 
been called “slime flux,” and its na- 
ture and cause were little understood. 
However, in 1945, Dr. J. C. Carter of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 

(Please turn page $) 


practice to | 


cultivation next year | 





tn your own Camis 


“Garden Under Giass” 


You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 


Famous Evertite teatures: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model G-3 shown, $1463.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G87. 


Aluminum 


, Vue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Chie 


REMOVAL SALE 
EREMURUS 


We are moving our Gardens!! Because 
we shall transplant an entire field this 
tall we are offering you these RARE 
and SPECTACULAR perennials at 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


SALE SPECIALS 
Three Five 
A—Labeled Roots $4.00 $6.50 
B—Unlabeled Roots 3.00 4.50 
All have produced blooms. 
Our selection. Postpaid. 


Write for price list and certificate good for 
savings on named varieties. 


Cash with order. 
Add 3-1 MONT Sales Tax u live in Wash. 
MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
P.O. Box lass Spokane 10, Wash. 


FLOWER 


FREE ‘ioox 


Write today for free illustrated ‘Book of 

Autumn"’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 76, S. C. 


ag 
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Zapanel ensertment of reason cetera. F Every bulb 
Fe to 6 cheumterenss— as large around 


RAtnBOW 
100 TULIPS 
BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 


nials. west Prices. it's =i — Write today. 
TWE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 315, Bridgman, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

found the slime flux, or “wetwood” of 
elm trees, as he prefers to call it, is 
caused by a bacterial infection in the 
heartwood. The bacteria do not rot the 
heartwood, but cause fermentation 
which produces pressure sufficient to 
force the fermented liquid out through 
wounds in the tree. The sour-smelling 
liquid runs down, streaking the bark 
of the tree. Eel worms and insects are 
attracted to it, and molds and yeasts 
grow in it. The fermented liquid con- 
tains toxic materials which prevent the 
wounds from healing. 

A great many elm trees in this area 
are affected by the wetwood disease. 
The flow of the liquid is usually great- 
er in spring and early summer than 
during the hot, dry weather of July 
and August. 


Elms affected with wetwood do not 
ordinarily die because of the disease, 
even though it may continue for many 
years, but the trees are injured and the 
“running sore condition” is unsightly 
and annoying. The grass is killed 
where the liquid drips. If the ferment- 
ed liquid is forced into the sap stream, 
wilting and dying of the affected 
branches result. Dead branches fre- 
quently occur on trees- that are per- 
sistent “heavy bleeders.” 


Some time in the future the disease 
may be cured by the injection method, 
but so far there is no sure remedy. 
The best treatment known at present 
is to bore holes into the infected heart- 
wood and install drain tubes so that 
the toxic, fermented liquid drips out 
on the instead of running 
down over the bark of the tree. Paint- 
ing or otherwise treating the “bieed- 
ing sores” is wasting time, since the 
liquid’s pressure soon loosens the ma- 
terial and flowing continues. 


The occurrence of “hara-kiri” or 
committing suicide is fairly common 
among our parkway and shade trees. 
Occasionally a fine specimen of maple, 
elm or oak has taken its life by wind- 
ing its own roots about the trunk, 
usually just below the surface of the 


ground 


soil and gradually, but surely, strang- 
ling its own life stream. In some cases 
a strangling root, cutting off the flow 
of sap on one side of a tree, will re- 
sult in the gradual death of the top- 
most branches and those on the side of 
the tree where the damage is occur- 
ring. A tree so weakened becomes a 
host for borers which soon finish kill- 
ing it. I have observed some fine speci- 
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men sugar maple trees whose basal 
trunks have been so constricted by 
strangling roots that the trees have 
broken off during a wind storm, there- 
by disclosing the reason for the dis- 
aster. 


Root Strangulation 


Self-strangulation happens more of- 
ten to those trees growing in narrow 
parkings and near buildings or walls 
where the space for root growth is 
restricted to a small area. Trees with 
well-buttressed trunks are almost in- 
variably free from root strangulation, 
while the absence of buttress roots on 
one side of a tree may indicate chok- 
ing below the surface. A dull appear- 
ance of the bark and a depressed area 
in the trunk near the ground surface 
are other signs of possible root strangu- 
lation. Frequently the offending roots 
of elms and maples are plainly visible 
just above the ground. 

Damage to trees can often be pre- 
vented by locating and cutting away 
the root traitors. It may be necessary 
to chisel away, chip by chip, a girdling 
root which has become imbedded in 
the trunk. After such an operation the 
tree should be fertilized and kept sup- 
plied with plenty of water. When 
small trees are being planted, the holes 
should be large enough so that the 
roots can be spread radially from the 
tree. Strangulation may result when 
the roots are twisted to fit a small, 
skimpy hole. 


The large golden digger wasp or 
cicada killer is a wicked looking in- 
sect that usually becomes quite a nui- 
sance around the lawn and garden in 
August and September. This black and 
yellow wasp is about 1'/ inches long 
and the female carries a stinger about 
4 inch long. The pest is often ob- 
served feeding on sap exuding from 
the bark of oaks and maples and also 
at the base of lilacs where sap may be 
oozing because of borer attack. Lawns 
are frequently damaged by these wasps 
which dig burrows 2 inch across and 
from 12 to 18 inches deep. The ex- 
cavated soil is piled in unsightly 
mounds around the openings to the 
burrows. The cicada killer usually se- 
lects a dry, sunny site for making the 
tunnel. : 

When the is finished the 
female wasp goes zooming about seek- 
ing her prey——those noisy cicadas. The 
unwary cicada is caught “flat-footed” 
and both insects fall to the ground 
where the wasp injects the pain killer 


burrow 


and paralyzes the host. The wasp then 
drags the cicada up to a place whiere 
it “takes off” for home with the quiet 
cicada getting a free ride. Arriving at 
the entrance, she drags in the cicada, 
tucks it away in a cell, and lays an 
egg on it. The cicada serves as food 
for the wasp larva. When the larva 
has had its fill, it makes a cozy cocoon 
in which it rests until next summer, 
The cicada killer is not aggressive but 
does become annoying and although 
I have never heard of anyone being 
stung by one, I for one, certainly 
would not want one up my pants leg 
or in my shirt. 

If the wasp is at home, she may 
be killed by squirting a small quantity 
of carbon disulphide into the burrow 
and plugging the hole. Home-made, 
oversized fly swatters may be swung 
to reduce the wasp population. If the 
places ordinarily used by the wasps 
for burrow construction are kept wet, 
the insects will seek other sites where 
the soil is dry. 

The hardy amaryllis or surprise lily, 
Lycoris squamigera, is almost a mir- 
acle bulb. Like the colchicums, it 
makes a spring growth which lasts 
until about July, then disappears. 
About a month later, a bare stem ap- 
pears like magic and quickly grows 
about two or three feet high and then 
produces an umbel of rose-lilac, lily- 
shaped flowers from eight to 12 in 
number. The bulb is perfectly hardy. 
Plant now in a well-drained place, 
covering the bulbs with about four 
inches of soil. 


Stop Crabgrass from 
Seeding, Order Bulbs 


CRABGRASS is 
in its prime, pat- 
ticularly in the 
southern part of 
this area, and 
will soon be pro- 
ducing seeds by 
the millions. Al- 
though it’s much 
better to kill it in 
the spring when 
it’s merely a seedling, it can be pre- 
vented from seeding by the use of one 
or two chemicals. 


For the 

eastern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio State University 


Potassium cyanate is sold under a 
number of trade names. It can be 
sprayed on the grass before it goes to 
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seed and even though it may not kill 
the crabgrass, which it is supposed to 
do, it should prevent seed production. 
Once in a while it mis-reads the label, 
apparently, and damages the blue- 


; WATER TIMER 
crass. But if you are desperate you 


have to take a chance. — aa 


ttutomatically i R i S and 
Have greener lawns, healthier plants without wast- 


der various trade names. At least one ing water. Set to time desired up to one hour — 
J a: ° . . Waterboy Automatic shuts off water at time you 
brand is mixed with vermiculite so | select. Fits garden hose or iron pipe. . 


See your 


that it can be put on with a fertilizer | fscler °c cider direct. $9.95 ppd. or $1.00 and EDENWALD GARDENS 
! plus postage. Dept. C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 

spreader. Don’t forget that both of | Silent Sioux Corp., Dept. 23, Orange City, lowe | 

these chemicals have to be put on be- 
fore the crabgrass goes to seed or it | 
will not be worth applying. Unfortu- | 
nately there is enough seed left near 


. | More and More Gardeners Are Learning Every Day that 
= eo a co WARE’S Lilies Do Give More Real Garden Value For 
four years so that the program must Your Money ... SO BE SURE TO SEND FOR THESE 1957 
be carried on for this length of time SPECIALS ... AIRMAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


to completely rid your lawn of crab- 


grass. OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


There has been a scourge of adver- THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 
tiements for lily turf. Unfortunately Here’s our greatest bargain offer—3 beau- 
the writers of these advertisements tiful exotic lilies—Speciosum “Crimson 
were, shall we say, a little bit optimis- ; Glory,”" DeGraaff's famous nasturtium-red 
tic in saying it makes the world’s best ; “Enchantment” and Aurelian Hybrid ‘‘Lime- 
lawn. It will be hardy anywhere in light’’ Strain—a gorgeous trio. June to Aug- 
our area, but they forget to say that ust blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 
it is not something that can be mowed flowering size. Shipped only in October, 
and that it is rather doubtful whether its oe value $4.50). 

a . ; é t or only 
you will want those six to ten inch long a hesltahe'* o~ ; 
blades covering your yard, if you don’t (FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog 


mow it. 1957 ANNUAL 
LILY COLLECTION 


Seven beautiful lily varieties, two bulbs of 
each (14 bulbs in all), each variety packed 
separately and labeled. Included are pink 
Oregon Giant, white Ace, red Sunset, 
orange Joan Evans, Golden Chalice, De- 


Get our new-customer 
bonus offer! Write for 


byt ortoet be 


SILENT SIOUX’S 
MODERN—RELIABLE tel FREE 


CATALOG 
OF 


Si mERBOY 


The other material is di-sodium 
methyl arsonate. This also is sold un- 








As it grows in my own garden and | 
in the ground cover plots at Ohio 
State University, it’s very slow grow- | 
ing. It does make a wonderful grass 
substitute or ground cover for small | 
areas of a few square yards, especially | 
in the shade. Actually there are at 
least four different plants called Lily | 


Turf. The genus Ophiopogon (also | 


called Mondo) has two species and 


the genus Liriope has two species. The | 
only way you can tell these two plants | 


apart is by very close inspection of 


the flower. There is a slight botanical | 
difference in their structure, but you | 
would never be able to see it without | 
a hand lens. It’s just another example | 


of over optimism on the part of cer- 
tain nurserymen. These things are 
wonderful in their place, but their 


Graaff’s Mid-Century mixed and the lovely 
pure white Speciosum ‘‘White Pearl’’. Also 
we include a copy of the new $2.00 how-to- 
do-it book “Success with Lilies'’. Oregon 
“fresh dug” lilies, planted according to the 
simple directions in the book will bring un- 
dreamed garden beauty. This offer totals 
over $14.00 in the catalog, we'll ship 
them fresh dug in October ' $99 

So emedivn'e eoeceescce 85... 


(1957 48-page catalog free with above) 


THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 


Jlace is limi fascinating lilies, many new for '57. Also 12 kinds of 
place is limited. Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Good Value in Peat 


Food and spray material. Really, it's a cultural hand- 
One concern that I know, selling 


book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! Free with above specials. 
peat moss in small packages, tells me | 
that most of their customers pass up 


an excellent grade of peat moss which oe Komaiine E Mare ~Lites 


"Crimson J . 
they have for sale and buy a vastly Glory" BOX G * CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 


(Please turn page $) 
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GURNEY Seed & Nursery Co. 

7862 Page St., Yankton, So. Dakota 
Please send me the 5 Beautiful Black 
Tulip bulbs, postpaid. I’m enclosing 25c 
and I'd like your new Fall catalog too— 


From Gurney’s... BEAUTIFUL 


LARGE Bulbs 


IN STAMPS OR COINS GURNEY 


These are truly beautiful Darwin 
tulips and so dark in color they 
are almost black. Extra tall ones 
that will grow up to 30 inches in 
height. Large, striking blossoms 
that will blend beautifully with 
brightly colored tulips. Easy to 
grow and sure to bloom. A won- 


free, of course. 
NAME 

St. or Rt. 

P.O. 


State 
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(Continued from page 15) 

inferior grade because it’s darker. In 
much the same way whenever you find 
some products being sold as humus 
they will be very black, very finely 
powdered and vastly inferior to peat 
either as a soil conditioner or for grow- 
ing plants. Actually quite a bit of the 
humus offered for sale is:-nothing but 
muck or sometimes the muck and low 
grade peat better 
quality in our peat bogs. Just the same 
many that the 
black soil is a rich soil and that woods 
soil is the best in the world. 


found above the 


way gardeners feel 


Actually when organic matter is de- 
composed to the extent that it is al- 
most coal black and powdery it has 
lost a large part of its value for gar- 
dening. So don’t be afraid to buy the 
light colored peats. They should run 
from 85 to almost a hundred per cent 
organic matter which is what you are 
paying for whereas low grade peat and 
mucks will run as low as 50 per cent 
and seldom over 75 per cent organic 
content. 

You can have practically three 
months extra enjoyment from your 
garden next spring by ordering spring 
flowering bulbs now. I particularly 
like the very early spring bulbs, in- 
cluding snowdrops, winter aconites, 
glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa) in its 
several forms; squills including Si- 
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derful addition to any planting and 
you can have them in your garden. 
Send coupon today. Sorry only one 
offer per customer. 


berian, English, and Spanish; grape 
hyacinths in their several different 
forms that are late as well as spring 
blooming. And don’t overlook the fas- 
cinating species tulips. Try the varie- 
ties of water lily tulips (Kaufmanni- 
ana), Dasystemon, Clusiana, Turk- 
estanica, Praestans and its varieties, 
and Acuminata. Among the hyacinths 
try Borah. 

If I could have only twelve kinds 
of daffodils I believe they would be 
Beersheba, Carlton, Fortune, John 
Evelyn, Actaea, Lauren’s Koster, Tha- 
lia, Alasnam, Spring Glory, Golden 
Scepter, Dick Wellband, and Imper- 
ator. These aren’t the newest or the 
biggest, or the fanciest, but I believe 
you will find they will thrill you and 
stay with you in your garden besides 
giving you from four to six weeks daf- 
fodil bloom. 

Pansies for Spring 

If you have never grown your own 
pansies, look through the ads for pan- 
sy seedlings, order them for early Sep- 
tember delivery. If you will mix about 
one part peat to two parts soil, pref- 
erably in a cold frame and set the 
seedlings four inches apart you should 
have magnificent pansies to set out 
in your garden next spring. Depend- 
ing on how severe your climate, you 
want to give them a few inches, at 
most, of straw mulch over winter. 





Live and Learn 


ONE MORNING while weeding jn 
my first garden which I hoped to make 
outstanding, I noticed my _ neighbor 
cutting leaves from the tomato plants 
in her adjoining garden. Naturally | 
asked why, and she told me she was 
thinning the leaves so that more sun 
could reach the tomatoes to ripen 
them faster. 


What a splendid idea! Immediately 
I set about thinning my tomato plants, 
and with the good will and enthusiasm 
of a novice, I really stripped them. 

The funny hard white spots that 
my tomatoes developed were diag- 
nosed as sun scald! 

Then my neighbor explained that 
she thinned out the “suckers.” 


Nibby Klinefelter, Illinois 


If your yard gets as dry as mine dur- 
ing August you want to plan to put 
on equivalent of one inch of rainfall 
per week. We shift our sprinkler every 
three to four hours depending on the 
water pressure. We start it in the early 
morning and keep going all day long 
until we are ready for bed at night. 
Mark the areas where the sprinkler 
should go so that the good wife will 
know where to put it if you are not 
at home to shift it. 

All of the books and bulletins tell 
us that we should start our new lawns 
in the fall, but they forget to tell us 
how we can get Mother Nature to put 
down the necessary rainfall. It’s true 
that you will have weed-free lawns if 
you will seed them in the early fall, 
but the problem is to have enough 
moisture to get your seed to germinate 
and grow. If you are going to plant 
seed this fall, start getting your fer- 
tilizer now and all the saw dust (fresh 
or weathered) or peat moss that you 
can lay your hands on to rototill into 
the top four inches of soil unless you 
have marvelous top soil. Throughout 
this entire area Kentucky bluegrass is 
still the best lawn grass or you may 
prefer to use its slightly superior strain 
—Merion bluegrass. You will only 
need a pound to a thousand square 
feet if you will mix it with a pail of 
sand and scatter it both ways. * 
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famous fall, bulb offer 
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DOLLAR SPECIALS 


Order now and scoop up the savings on these top quality fall bulbs! | 


ANEMONES 

A superb mixture of brilliant col- 
ors. These bulbs can be planted 
any time from August to Septem- 
ber (in areas of mild winters).Can 
be planted with Ranunculus for a 
galaxy of color. 


50 bulbs $1 [_| 
RANUNCULUS 


Still America’s favorite cut flower! 
This special assortment of select 
bulbs will make your garden a 
dazzling spectacle of beautiful 
color...and so easy to grow. A 
mixture of all colors. 


25 bulbs $1 [_| 
DUTCH IRIS 


Mixed color assortment! A hardy, 
early blooming variety that blooms 
year after year. Transform your 
garden into an array of blue, yel- 
low and white with these Dutch 


Iris bulbs. 
20 bulbs $1 [_| 


—4 OFFER! FREE with every order of 


$7.75 or more 


3 IVY PLANTS.. 


fully selected self branching 
indoor Ivy plants are yours 
absolutely free with every 


——_a 

PARROT TULIPS 

A garden sensation! Quaintly 
shaped flowers of artistic and 
beautiful form. This is an unusual 
collection that’s a must to com- 
plete your garden. Only the best 
varieties; mixed colors. 


10 bulbs $1 [_] 


HYACINTHS 

A perfect blend of assorted bulbs 
providing all the magnificent 
Hyacinth colors. All first quality 
bulbs, producing fragrant vivid 
spikes. A spectacular bargain! 


5 bulbs $1 [_| 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
The World’s most beautiful yellow 
Daffodil! Early blooming, long 
lasting and extremely hardy, these 
huge golden yellow flowers 
enhance your garden and your 
home. Ideal cut flower. 


8 bulbs $1 [_| 


.3 care- 


order of $7.75 or more! These 


are top quality plants that will 


add new beauty to your home. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
Perfect mixture for flower beds. 
Selected quality bulbs in a wide 
assortment of types and colors 
producing long lasting cut flowers. 
A garden must! 


10 bulbs $1 [_| 


IRIS WEDGEWOOD 

These select bulbs produce long 
graceful stems adorned with large 
brilliant blue flowers. Your garden 
will take on new beauty when Iris 
Wedgewood is planted with King 
Alfred Daffodils. 


20 bulbs $1 [_ | 
DARWIN TULIPS 


This unique assortment was 
selected to help create your tulip 
collection. A brilliant mixture of 
large flowering bulbs producing 
long-stemmed blooms of pink, yel- 
low, rose and lavender. 


10 bulbs $1 [|_| 


LOOK! SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFERS! 


ANY 3 DOLLAR SPECIALS only $2.75 
ANY 6 DOLLAR SPECIALS only $5.00 
Vem lt) ee) 4h) | ee ey A be) 


FREE! GERMAIN’S FALL 
GARDEN BROCHURE 


These Dollar Specials are typical 
of the many Fall garden bargains 
you'll find in Germain’s giant color 
brochure. Order yours today... 
it’s free! 


GERMAINS 


SINCE 1871 


id-America, August, 1957 


GERMAIN’S, INC. 

Box 3233, Terminal Annex 

Los Angeles 54, California 

(APlease send the Dollar Specials checked in this ad. 
[jPlease send Germain’s FREE Fall Garden Brochure. 
Enclosed is $____ 


I sa are creiaphehiginiealirememinecncsinnininnmcmmeniante 
(please print) 


ADDRESS 
(please print) 


CT ancien sin enicipeccensceacl ce et 
(please print) 


ALL PRICES POSTPAID In Calif. add 4% Sales Tax 











ARE YOU HESITANT about growing 
lilies in our Mid-American climate 
where drouth, hundred degree tem- 
peratures and high winds character- 
ize most summers? You needn't be, 
for there are some lilies, “toughies” on 
my list, that will grow for you as 
easily as petunias. 

In my acclimatization garden where 
I have tested plants for nurserymen 
for 20 years, there is no pampering. 
I simply set out lilies, say “Here’s 
Oklahoma” and wait to see what hap- 
pens. If test lilies can stand Oklahoma 
they can certainly prosper in the more 
favored states. 

Everyone can grow regal lily. It 
flowers prolifically and multiplies free- 
ly, unless a late frost nips it—which 
has only happened twice in my gar- 
den. Then there is the Centifolium 
hybrid strain (Olympic) that follows 
the regal, coming in mid-June in 
Tulsa, that is practically fool proof 
as it comes up too late for frost. Centi- 
folium’s very large trumpet flowers 
borne on a pyramidal stalk are excel- 
lent. 

Heart's Desire lilies (deGraaff) 
may be mixed up little numbers as 
they have most of the trumpet lilies 
in their ancestry, but they never fail 
to please with their immense bowl 
shaped flowers. All during the parch- 
ing summer of 1954 Heart’s Desire 
lilies held, their leaves and their seed 
pods—quite an accomplishment for 
lilies flowering during late June into 
July. Golden Clarion lilies, also a 
strain, do not nod their heads as do 
the Heart’s Desire kind, but carry 
their flowers in regal fashion. One 
finds two types of flower dominant 
in this strain: the elongated narrow 
trumpet and the bow! shaped, both 
yellow in color. Golden Clarion lilies 
begin flowering later than Heart’s De- 
sire and some flowers persist as late 


as July 10 when Havemeyer usually 
blooms. 


Intrepid Havemeyer 
Next comes the toughest lily of 
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Lilies That Can Take It - 


by Lula Egan Quinlan, Oklahoma 


them all, “T. A. Havemeyer.’ This lily 
was a chance cross that appeared in 
the garden of Tom Barry, New Jer- 
sey, and it was later proved to be a 
cross between L. Henryi, seed parent, 
and L. sulphureum, pollen parent. 
Havemeyer is an immense flaring lily, 
in color cream shading through buff 
to an orange throat. When well grown 
it reaches seven feet in height and 
unfortunately inherits the weak stalk 
of Henryi and has to be staked. If 
one likes a lily to be outward facing, 
Havemeyer may be disappointing as 
it nods its head. 

Most lily books will tell about Tom 
Barry losing his entire stock of Have- 
meyer during World War II because 
of mosaic disease. However in Tulsa 
gardens where the original stock has 
been growing for many years, it is 
healthy. If it has mosaic disease it 
doesn’t show it by mottling, and is 
as strong growing as the tiger lily. 

Another characteristic of Havemey- 
er is its placid acceptance of parent- 
hood and its magnificent progeny that 
come in white, through cream, prim- 
rose yellow, apricot, orange and citron. 
I have crossed and grown about 100 
seedlings from Havemeyer and an un- 
named seedling, and have only two 
of the lot not garden worthy. 

The great lily breeder, Jan de- 
Graaff, once told me that the jackpot 
lily of the future will probably be 
found in someone’s backyard garden. 
If so, I'll be willing to wager that 
Havemeyer will be in its ancestry. 

My original Havemeyer lily flow- 
ered 12 years ago, is grown in full 
sun, and shows none of the “sunbon- 
net girl” behavior of its mother Hen- 
ryt. In Tulsa, winter hardiness does 
not enter into the picture but resist- 
ance to heat is an important factor 
and Havemeyer takes heat 100 per 
cent. 


Formosanum Is Healthy 


Another persistent lily that likes 
Oklahoma is L. formosanum. We 
raise it from seed as it flowers from 





seed its first year. It comes in early 
August when temperatures are in the 
hundreds and not much else is flower- 
ing. This lily is used in some southern 
gardens as a facing for broadleaved 
evergreens as it is at its best singly ~ 
and not grown in clumps where its ~ 
very long trumpet would not have © 
room to display its beauty. Like the — 
canary used to detect natural gas — 
leaks, formosanum is said to be most 
susceptible to mosaic disease and is 
used to detect its presence so that ex- 
pensive lily bulbs may be protected. 
However it seems healthy here and is 
widely planted. 


Some border-line lilies have not 
prospered as well as the above men- 
tioned ones. Madonna lilies do not 
like the 6.0 pH soil of my garden, as 
they prefer lime. However in lime- 
stone soils Madonna does well if 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture dur- 
ing winter to protect its basal leaves 
from botrytis disease. The deGraaff 
Mid-Century hybrids that flower here 
with the roses in early May lose so 
much of their foliage by mid-summer 
that they have to have their stalks 
cut down. However the bulbs persist 
and flower each year, although not 
as prolifically as Centifolium and 
Heart’s Desire hybrids. 


Of the lily prima donnas, first on 
my list are L. speciosum and L. aura- 
tum. These beauties seldom flower the 
second time although the bulbs per- 
sist and send on weak stalks that are 
seldom able to mature. I believe that 
hot sun is more of a factor in their 
not doing so well than is mosaic dis- 
ease. L. speciosum rubrum, the truly 
pink lily, flowered here for two years 
and probably would have lasted long- 
er had it been grown in shade. As 
for the pink Centifolium hybrid it is 
never pink in a hot climate. Some- 
times one can see the pink of the 
reverse petals showing through if it 
is grown in deep shade, but generally 
speaking it is of little value for this 
area. 
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Heart’s Desire 
“immense bowl shaped flowers” 


Centifolium Olympic Hybrids 
“practically fool proof” 


Golden Clarion 
yellow trumpets 


T. A. Havemeyer 
vigorous, large, flaring 
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Tue Maponna LILy, Lilium candidum, has been cul- 
tivated in gardens for a long time—over 3,400 years. 
Such popularity is richly deserved for it is the loveliest 
lily in existence. Fortunately it is also one of the easiest 
to raise successfully in ordinary garden soil. 


It is a particularly good choice for our mid-America 
gardens because it is one of the few lilies which grow 
satisfactorily in slightly alkaline soil. There are just two 
important factors in its culture; the bulbs must be 
planted shallow and they should be planted in August 
or by the middle of September at the very latest. 


This beautiful white lily blooms in June during the 
same period that roses and delphiniums are in their 
glory. Each well grown lily plant produces a sturdy, 
leafy stalk from four to six feet tall surmounted by a 
cluster of five to 12 waxy-white trumpets. Even the 
buds are decorative, green with white tips, producing 
the effect of a natural candelabrum. Because the open, 
funnel-shaped flowers face directly outwards at approxi- 
mately eye level and the four-inch petals flare at their 
tips, the beauty of the blossoms is most effectively dis- 
played. You miss none of their beauty and fragrance. 
The pure white of the petals is relieved and enlivened 
by six bright orange anthers in the throat of each 
trumpet. 


Although the Madonna lily is so strikingly handsome 
that it may be and often is grown by itself as a con- 
spicuous garden feature, it is even more attractively dis- 
played in combination with other plant material. An 
aristocrat among flowers, it deserves the companionship 
of other peers of the garden realm. Its intrinsic beauty 
is enhanced by planting it in front of green hemlocks or 
junipers, then facing it down in front with low-growing 
varieties of rhododendron such as the white-flowering 
hybrids, ‘Cunninghami’ and ‘Boule de Neige.’ Where 
rhododendrons cannot be grown, the ‘Blanche Mallerin.’ 
‘White Knight,’ or ‘White Bouquet’ roses will substitute. 
If these plants are edged down in turn by a low border 
of hardy, evergreen candytuft, Iberis sempervirens, which 
blooms from late April through June, a complete and 
restful composition in green and white is achieved. 
There is sufficient variation in foliage texture to avoid 
any hint of monotony. In order to obtain a continuity 
of white flowers throughout the growing season, one 
has but to work in a few plants of pure white phlox 
and white cushion chrysanthemums. 


Mixing with Color 
Where a more colorful garden picture seems desir- 
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The Loveliest Lily 


able, it is difficult to imagine a brighter, more charming 
composition than the traditional one of Madonna lilies, 
pink roses and blue delphiniums blooming together in 
June. You can plant the delphiniums and lilies to form 
a background for lower growing roses. Ideal pink roses 
for such use include the hybrid teas ‘Pink Radiance, 
‘The Doctor’ and ‘Henry Ford’; the new grandiflora 
rose ‘Queen Elizabeth’; and that prettiest of all flori- 
bundas, ‘Rosenelfe.’ Or maybe you will find an oppor- 
tunity to plant the lilies and delphiniums in front of 
such pink-blooming climbing roses as the ever popular 
‘Dorothy Perkins’ rambler or some of the newer, large- 
flowered climbers like ‘Dream Girl’ and ‘Inspiration!’ 
For the delphinium in these garden pictures my choice 
is the light blue Summer Skies series of Pacific Giants. 
But many gardeners prefer to use the old favorite Del- 
phinium belladonna (especially the taller, brighter blue 
form called ‘Cliveden Beauty’) or, for greater contrast, 
the dark blue D. bellamosum. 


The reason that Madonna lily bulbs should be planted 
during August, or certainly by the middle of September, 
is that this energetic lily takes only a brief rest after 
blooming and ripening its foliage. Early in the fall its 
basal-rooting bulbs send up flat rosettes of evergreen 
leaves that persist over winter. From those leaves the 
bulbs apparently derive a substantial portion of the 
energy which enables them to send up sturdy stalks 
and multiple blossoms so comparatively early the fol- 
lowing season. 

Because this is a remarkably obliging plant, the bulbs 
will almost always survive and even produce flowers 
next June if they are planted considerably later than 
they should be. But the flower stalks will be shorter 
and weaker and the blossoms will be inferior. 


Only when large healthy bulbs are planted as soon 
as possible after they become obtainable in August do 
they have time to make sufficient new root growth to 
produce a full complement of fall foliage and so insure 
the highest quality of bloom the following season. The 
number of flowers per stalk the first season depends 
largely upon the size of the bulbs which are planted. 


Plant Them Shallow 


The other tremendously important factor in planting 
Madonna lily bulbs is not to plant them too deep. 
Their handling in this respect differs markedly from 
that of most other species of:lilies. Madonna lily bulbs 
should never be covered more than two inches deep, 
measured from the tops of the bulbs to the surface of 
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by E. S. Henderson, Ohio 


the ground. Even in very sandy soil two inches is enough. 
In heavier soils an inch to an inch and a half is plenty. 


The kind of soil in which you plant the bulbs is 
relatively unimportant because this amenable lily toler- 
ates a broad range from sandy to quite clayey and 
from slightly acid through neutral to mildly alkaline. 
It should be reasonably fertile. This lily’s tolerance of 
lime soil is helpful because in such a soil the plant 
nutrients tend to be more accessible to the roots than 
in an acid soil. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the fact that this lily tolerates some lime does 
not necessarily mean that it requires lime. I do not 
advocate application of lime to the soil before planting 
Madonna lilies. 

If the soil is exceptionally sandy or gravely or if you 
suspect it may be low in fertility, you can spade in 
deeply a generous quantity of moisture-retentive humus 
such as well decomposed compost, leafmold from a 
nearby woods, thoroughly decayed manure or some peat 
before you plant the bulbs. Avoid letting even old ma- 
nure come in direct contact with the bulbs, however. 
If peat is used or if, as will usually be the case, no 
additions to the existing soil are necessary, a light ap- 
plication of a completely organic plant food mixed into 
the ground before planting will prove beneficial. If 
your soil is clayey or if you have any doubts about its 
being well drained, place a handful of sand beneath 
each bulb and another handful around it at planting. 
As soon as the bulbs have been planted, water the 
ground thoroughly to bring the soil into firm contact 
with the bulbs and avoid the possibility of air pockets 
being left under them. 


Guard Against Disease 


To be on the safe side, avoid planting your new 
Madonna lily bulbs in the same spot where that or 
other species of lilies, possibly diseased, have grown 
recently. If planting them in such a location is unavoid- 
able, you can remove the old soil to a considerable 
depth and replace it with fresh, fertile, sandy loam 
mixed with ample leafmold, compost or similar humus. 


Madonna lilies are hardy, robust, disease-free plants 
under normal conditions. Once planted, they will con- 
tinue to grow and blossom year after year with very 
little attention. About the only disease for which one 
should be on the lookout is botrytis blight. Its occur- 
rence is indicated by small brown to reddish brown 
spots on the leaves. Usually the spots are darker, some- 
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times gray at their centers. If not remedied, the leaves 
-ventually shrivel and drop off, thereby weakening the 
plant. Fortunately the remedy is simple. It consists of 
nothing more arduous than spraying the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture in mild dilution. Several applications 
at ten-day intervals or following every heavy rain are 
recommended. 

If insect pests attack the lilies, which rarely occurs 
to any serious degree, you can control them with the 
same spray or dust with which you combat similar pests 
on other plants in your garden. If you grow your 
Madonna lilies with roses, enough of the general spray 
you use on the latter will drift over the lilies to protect 
them fully. 

Like all lilies; Madonnas appreciate a permanent 
mulch to keep the soil cool and moist and to discourage 
germination of weed seeds. Start right after planting 
the bulbs by applying a two- to three-inch layer of peat, 
pine needles, oak or beech leaves, buckwheat hulls or 
coarse compost. You can even use chopped straw or 
sawdust if you mix in a light dusting of a nitrogenous 
fertilizer at the same time. 

You will always be glad you planted the lovely Ma- 
donna lily in your garden if you start with the best 
bulbs you can get, plant them in August in a well 
drained location and cover them no more than two 
inches deep. Try to assure a continual supply of moisture 
all the time the plants are in active growth. You will 
probably want to remove the old flowers as soon as they 
go by, but the foliage should be left to mature in order 
to produce food for storage in the bulb. A little organic 
plant food scratched into the surface of the ground 
among the lilies each year and the permanent mulch, 
supplemented annually, will keep the plants healthy and 
floriferous. * 
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These Lilies 


IF YOU ARE ONE who considers the 
lily season practically over when Ma- 
donnas wither in June and regals shed 
their last petals in July, you may be 
amazed at the list of satisfying and 
beautiful August blooming lilies. 

Of course, the weather has a way 
of fouling up things—not only family 
picnics and state fairs but also a sim- 
ple statement such as “These lilies 
bloom in August.” Should it be an 
early season, the weather abnormally 
dry or hot, some of the lilies normally 
blooming in August may have finished 
in late July. If the weather remains 
cool with plenty of moisture (which 
means more cloudy days), July-bloom- 


ing lilies may bloom on into August. 





The Formosanum Lily 
cool white trumpets in midsummer 








But it makes little difference when 
lilies bloom—they are aristocrats of 
the garden and are lovely any day or 
any month. 

Lilium callosum is the midget of the 
lily family. It may show its first di- 
minutive blossoms toward the end of 
July and still have plenty of buds left 
for August. The small scentless blos- 
soms open on slender but sturdy, erect 
stems that may grow three to five feet 
tall. The segments of the nodding 
flowers shape themselves into a nar- 
row tube before recurving. They are 
brick red in color, faintly spotted with 
black toward the base. Because the 
blossoms are small, we set the plants 
in groups of ten or 12 to make a 


The Auratum Lily 
giant, gold-banded blossoms 


Bloom in August 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 





border display. Fortunate is the gar- 
dener who has the vellow form, L. 
callosum luteum. It is considered more 
choice than the dull red. Bulbs are 
very rare but occasionally they are 
obtainable. 

The giant of the lily family (refer- 
there are taller 
lilies) blooms at this time, too. It is 


ring to blossom size- 


Lilium auratum, commonly known as 
the gold band lily or the golden-rayed 
lily of Japan because of its origin and 
the wide gold band down the middle 
of the petals. The type and its vari- 
ants have large bowl-shaped blossoms, 
some of them measuring ten inches 
and more across. The exotic white 
delightfully 


blossoms, fragrant, are 





The Henryi Lily 
orange with brown spots 
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spotted generously with yellow and 
crimson. Growers who specialize in 
lilies have produced some highly col- 
ored strains in vivid crimson colors. 
The planting of different types and 
forms provides a long blooming sea- 
son. A well grown plant may reach 
a height of six feet and more and is 
spectacular when in full bloom. As 
with all lilies, this garden queen is at 
its best when given ample room in 
which to grow and breathe. Auratums 
show their resentment when they must 
rub elbows with close neighbors. 
Some for the Shade 

The August sun is hot. Lilium speci- 
osum requires some protection from 
its hot 


rays or the leaves and _blos- 


Callosum Lily 
midget of the lily family 
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soms bleach. Trees may provide this 
shade but they should not sap the 
moisture from the lilies. Mulch may 
be used to conserve moisture and to 
provide a cooler soil. Ground covet 
plants also help to keep soil tempera- 
tures down. The blossoms of L. speci- 
have a white 
background but are so heavily suf- 
fused with pink and so thickly spotted 
with prominent crimson papillae (the 
raised “freckles” 


osum variety rubrum 


that the effect is a 
lovely crimson color. Seedlings vary 
in color, the darker ones usually being 
the choicer. The 


have wavy edges. Other varieties are 


reflexed segments 
listed such as magnificum with flow- 
ers of deep rose spotted with crimson; 
punctatum with frilly white flowers 
flushed with pink which open earlier 
than most of the varieties; melpomene 
is richly colored and edged with white. 
kinds such as the 
vigorous Wilson’; the lovely 
‘Red Champion’; ‘Little Star’ 
which well describes its smaller, star- 


There are named 
‘Lucie 


and 


shaped blossoms. 


Lilium album 


and L. 


speciosum Kraetzent are truly garden 


speciosum 


gems. The former sports white flow- 
ers with frilly edged petals while the 
latter has a pale green stripe down the 
middle of the petals and the outside is 
tinged with green. ‘White Champion’ 
and ‘White Pearl’ are named varieties. 
Against a background these 
white lilies make August pictures 
which are simply bewitching. 


green 


An Australian grower succeeded in 


crossing two magnificent lilies—vari- 
and 


majestic 


eties of speciosum auratum—to 


‘Jillian 


This sensational lily grows 


produce a beauty, 


Wallace.’ 


White trumpets resembling those of the regal 
are produced by the stately Formolongi lilies. 


dark green 
lhe large flowers seven to ten 


to five feet with broad 


leaves 


inches across are spotted with deep 


crimson-pink with white margins, 


somewhat 


wavy along the 


edges. 
There can be nothing dull about a 
mid-summer garden when ‘Jillian 
Wallace’ is 


Almost all the erect or cup-shaped 


present. 


lilies bloom in the spring but there 
Lilium dauri- 
cum variety ‘Wilsoni.’ This lily pre- 


is one for August, too 
fers part shade in the center or back 


rows of the border for its three to 
five foot stems. In full sun they do not 
grow quite so tall. The apricot-colored 
blossoms are spotted with brown. 
The Tiger Lily 
Sargentiae hybrids provide creamy- 
white trumpets for late July and early 
August. The outside of the segments 
are flushed with reddish brown, rose, 
or green. The old-fashioned tiger lily, 
Lilium first 
spotted orange blossoms in July and 


tigrinum may open its 
extend its blooming period on into 


August. It is such a well-known lily 


that a description is scarcely neces- 
Even before it blooms, we recog- 
the bulblets (bulbils), dark 
in color, which form freely in the axils 
of the leaves. A double tiger lily, L. 
tigrinum variety flore-pleno is avail- 


Sary 


nize it by 


able. It grows four feet and more in 
height and is as spotted as the single 
type. ‘Cherokee’ with brick red flow- 
ers dotted with maroon is a tiger lily 
hybrid. 

“Why do your regal lilies bloom so 
late?” 


mid-August when tall stately Formo- 


a visitor asked one hot day in 


longi lilies displayed gorgeous white 


(Please turn to page 61) 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF LILIES have been 
found on vases and Assyrian monu- 
ments dating back to 1300 B.C., yet 
until recent years hybridizers have all 
but completely overlooked the lilies. 

History tells us that as early as 1535 
our native meadow lily (Liltum cana- 
dense) was imported to England. For 
many years lilies were dug and shipped 
from their China, 
Japan, India, Burma and many more 
of the Asiatic countries, into England, 
Holland, France and the United States 
in open hampers, bare rooted with no 
protection from drying conditions. 
They were often out of soil for months. 
It’s no wonder that they failed to 
survive. A lily bulb is a living plant 
with no dormant period and should 
never be out of the soil any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 


native countries, 


In times past, some gardeners grew 
these lilies with varying degrees of 
success. No mistaking, they were con- 
sidered plants for the expert. It was 
not until Ernest H. Wilson, noted 
plant explorer, discovered the regale 
lily that the present upsurge in grow- 
ing lilies from seed began. He found 
the regale lily growing in only one 
valley of Western China. 

I shall never look at a regale lily 
without thinking of this courageous 
man. In 1910 he was coming down 
a mountainside with a thousand regale 
bulbs packed and strapped to a mule 
team caravan, when a rock slide fell 
upon him and broke his leg. His leg 
had to be splinted with a camera 
tripod. It was three days before he 
could get to a doctor, and three 
months before he could sail for home, 
but the bulbs were delivered. 

When the growers who planted the 
regale seed found them to be of such 
easy culture and rapid growth, it en- 
couraged them to try growing other 
lilies from seeds that they had be- 
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Centifolium and sulphur hybrids in a border backed by a lilac hedge. 





lieved before to be difficult. This was 
the beginning of many of the present 
day lily hybrids. 

My growing of lilies has been a 
similar experience to that of the early 
lily growers, but I have been able to 
profit from them. As they made mis- 
takes and improvements, they have 
readily shared their information with 
amateur lily growers. 

White Trumfets Easier 

I have been an ardent gardener for 
more years than I care to be reminded 
of. Until 1948, I had grown only Ma- 
donna and tiger lilies. I made several 
attempts to grow the imported aura- 
tum lilies with repeated failures. A 
chance gift of a package of white 
trumpet lily seeds started me on one 
of the most thrilling garden adven- 
tures I have ever experienced. I plant- 
ed them not knowing the exciting his- 
tory of the regale lily. My seedlings 
grew and flourished. I was so enthu- 
siastic that I grew a few of all the 
white trumpet hybrids that I could 
purchase. If you are a beginner in 
lily growing, or wish to be one, this 
is the group of lilies that I would ad- 
vise you to start with. I assure you 
that you will have many years of 
pleasure from them. In fact, you may 
find them so cooperative you may 
never want to venture further. But 
I did. 

After a few years of growing the 
white trumpets, a membership in the 
North American Lily Society, and a 
trip to one of their national shows, I 
began to get more ambitious. At the 
show, I saw so many varieties of lilies 
that it was hard to choose which 
others I would try. There are very 
few gardens that will grow all species 
and varieties well. 

The Midwest has not been consid- 
ered the best climate in which to grow 
lilies because our summers are hot and 





Growing Lilies 





often quite dry, and our winters are 
a constant freezing and thawing with 
only occasional snow for winter pro- 
tection. I have found that persever- 
ance and substitutes for nature have 
made many of them quite easy to 
grow. 
Drainage Essential 

One of the first requirements for 
lily culture is good drainage, and as 
our land had a gentle slope from front 
to back, this problem did not exist 
for me. The next requirement was 
loose, friable soil. Ours is of a clay 
composition so I spaded many yards 
of native peat, compost and sand into 
it until I thought the most aristocratic 
of lilies should be content. Perhaps I 
need not have been overcareful, for 
one well known lily grower states that 
any soil that will grow good corn and 
potatoes will grow good lilies. There 
are a few other requirements. They 
need sun for at least three-fourths of 
the day. Most of mine have to grow 
in full sun all day, and only a few of 
the choice ones can be planted where 
they receive afternoon shade. Outside 
of some fading of the colors, they do 
very well. For their food requirement, 
I apply a complete fertilizer just as 
the frost is going out of the ground in 
the spring, before growth _ begins. 
Then I give a feeding of one of the 
soluble fertilizers when the buds begin 
to show in the crown of leaves. I spray 
for botrytis in wet weather, and water 
when the soil is dry. 

Lilies do not like to be crowded in 
perennial borders, and if grown there, 
they should have plenty of room. 
They are better grown in beds alone 
with shallow rooted annuals as com- 
panion plants, or in clumps between 
evergreens whose dark foliage sets the 
lily blossom off to perfection. 

Successes and Failures 
I have had many failures and much 
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success. A Mother’s Day gift of 25 
Esperanza auratums planted in a sin- 
gle bed caused quite a sensation in 
this garden-minded community. They 
brought pride and pleasure to me for 
three years, and then suddenly they 
all died. A plant sent to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was diag- 
nosed as being infected with basal rot, 
a fusarium fungus found in some soils. 
Auratum lily is very susceptible to it. 
Although I tried many times, 
I have never been able to establish 
them again. It seems that most of my 
soil is infested with the fusarium, and 
will kill it. There are 
many lilies that are tolerant to this 
condition, and I am growing these. 


have 


sterilization 


Many colonies of the native L. 
michiganense grow along the railroad 
right of way not far from here. How- 
ever they are fast disappearing, as a 
result of weed cutting, burning and 
chemical weed sprays. I have tried to 
establish them in my garden for many 
years with little success but at last 
alter trying many places, they seem 
satisfied growing in a corner where a 
barberry hedge and a spruce tree meet. 
They are increasing quite well, not 
so tall or prolific as on the right of 
way but their small orange recurved 
blossoms sway against the green back- 
ground and make a pleasant picture 
in July. It becomes very dry there in 
mid-summer, and perhaps that is 
what they like. 

I found (the Nankeen 
lily) reluctant to live in my garden 
for more than a year. Following a 
grower’s advice, I used woods soil and 
leaf mold with lots of gravel to plant 
it in, and I am having much better 
success. 


testaceum 


The Fiesta hybrids grow well in In- 
diana, and are a gay splash of color 
in June, asking no more than a place 
in the sun where they multiply rapid- 
ly. Another group of lilies that do well 
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with me are the Beltsville hybrids 
oranges, reds and yellows. They also 
like sun and are good multipliers. If 
you are not overpowered with their 
abundance of orange, the Mid-Cen- 
tury lilies do well There are 
some new introductions in soft yellow 
which please me more. 


here. 


Two small lilies which I depend 
on for our June flower show are the 
coral lily, (L. pumilum, formerly sold 
as L. tenuifolium), and Martagon al- 
bum. The former has a small, bright 
orange red turk’s cap with 
the brightest orange anthers imagina- 
ble. It does fairly well in the forward 
part of 


blossom 


a perennial border if not 
crowded. It is not a long lived indi- 
vidual, but it is so easily raised from 
seeds that anyone can have dozens of 
them. Martagon album seems to want 
a more retiring place, and is happy 
close to a spreading yew where its 
carved ivory coloring and golden an- 
thers are complimented. 


Cream and white aurelian trumpets, with 
orange and yellow throats. 


Aurelian-Havemeyer Hybrids 

Of all the lilies that I have grown, 
and tried to grow, I have left the best 
until the last. This is the large group 
of lilies known generally as the Aure- 
lian and Havemeyer hybrids. They 
are all descendents of a difficult cross 
made many years ago between the old 
orange reflex lily Henryi and a white 
trumpet lily. Iwo men made this cross 
and each raised one lily from seeds. 
M. Edouard Orleans, 
France, named his ‘Aurelianense,’ and 
later a Mr. Tom Barry, Lambertville, 
New Jersey, named his “T. A. Have- 
meyer.’ The Aurelianense has a fascin- 
ating history, finding haven in Amer- 
ica during the war years, and it or its 
descendents being returned to the 


Debras in 


originator after his garden had been 
destroyed by gun emplacements. The 
descendents of two lilies are 
some of the most beautiful 
ence today. 


these 


in exist- 


(Please turn to page 61) 


A deep golden yellow Havemeyer hybrid. 





BETTER LAWNS 


ARE AUTUMN SPONSORED 


by Robert W. Schery, Ohio 


Mr. Schery is director of the Better Lawn and Turf Institute. 


Crisp BLUE SKIES and coloring sumac spell many 
things—the heady aroma of evening campfire, football 
around the corner, and glorious less encumbered week- 
ends to putter outdoors. For the Midwest, gardening 
mostly under a continental climate of hot dry summers, 
this is above all else lawning season. From August in 
the north and the high plains, to September at St. Louis 
is the time to get good bluegrass started—whether one 
is beginning a lawn or remaking an old one. 


A baker's % dozen reasons— 


WHY AUTUMN SEEDING 
for the Midwest? 


Bluegrass grows well in cooler seasons, most weeds 
don’t. Weed threat lessening instead of increasing. 


Soils are more easily and safely tilled than in 


spring, are not soggy. 


Shorter days, cooling temperatures, make water- 


ing and seedling care easier. 


Bright sunny days encourage seed sprout, while 


crisp nights avoid grass debilitation. 


Bluegrass will have a head start; be established 
by spring, better able to withstand 1958 heat, 


drouth and crabgrass. 


Autumn rains, when they come, are usually gentle, 


penetrating. 


As season tapers, there are fewer gardening chores 


competing for attention. 


The ABC's of lawn making change little. Basic prac- 
tices, which have stood the test of time, promise lasting 
satisfaction without miracles. Briefly: 

A. Till the soil to at least three- or four-inch depth, adding 
fertilizer. 

B. Rake or drag level, rolling only if “fluffy,” breaking clods 
but not pulverizing to dust. 

2. Sow quality seed of reliable brand, compounded mostly or 
entire.y of the basic grasses (Kentucky bluegrass, fine 
fescues, bentgrasses, “Poa triv.”) 

. Mulch if possible; avoid nurse grasses except on slopes. 

2. Soak slowly to avoid surface run-off (await a soaking 
rain if you wish; dry soil will not harm unsprouted seed). 

. Once soaked, keep surface moist by frequent, light shower- 
ings. Sprouting can occur in as little as a week if moisture 
is constant. 

G. As seedlings grow, reduce frequency of watering but keep 
deeper soil moist. 

H. Mow when grass is two to three inches tall. A light 
feeding to month-old grass might prove helpful. 

Now for some details— 

Soil preparation — Usually we must live with the 
soil we have. “Topsoil” is becoming increasingly scarce, 
expensive, and may be of dubious value (weedy; possibly 
of no better structure nor fertility; unmixed with the 
original soil it can form a discontinuous quick-drying 
layer). 

Flourishing grass builds topsoil. That’s how rich prairie 
soils were formed. We can follow nature’s method on 
the lawn, quickened by regular feeding. Some of the 
best lawns are on foundation subsoil, weed-free (because 
there were no weed seeds that deep). But ample fertilizer 
is mixed in before planting, and supplementary feedings 
made every few weeks through the growing season. 

Most midwest soils are basically good, containing clay 
and silt that hold fertility and moisture. In autumn, even 
clays should be workable. 

Soil tillage is preferably custom done to a several inch 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Home owners renting a rotary tiller can 
prepare an excellent seedbed. Some hand 
raking must level ridges and depressions 
left by tillage. 


Fertilizer and seed are uniformly distributed 
by means of a spreader. Generous fertiliza- 
tion is essential to a new lawn. 


aC 
ing 


g Ae wy 5S 5 It pays to sow good seed. Note how many 
: more seeds are in the blue grass mixture 

at the left, as compared to cheap seed, 

predominantly ryegrass, at the right. 


it 


When the soil surface is not coarse 
grained, it is a good idea to “plant” the 
rie seeds as by dragging an inverted broom 
rake across the seedbed. The seeds will 
be covered approximately Ye inch. 


(Please turn page 6) 
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After the seed has been distributed, it 
should be mulched. Here moistened sphag- 
num moss is being spread by hand after 
seed has been distributed. Sphagnum is 
excellent for holding moisture. Clean straw 
is also good. 


For quick sprouting, the seedbed must be 
sprinkled. An oscillating sprinkler like this 
will cover a wide area. 


In a short time young grass will work its 
way up between the mulch (also a few 
weeds, which can later be eliminated by 
herbicides). The straw need not be raked. 
It will soon be obscured by the growing 
grass, eventually decaying and contribut- 
ing to soil fertility. 


Once the new seeding has reached two 
or three inches it should be mowed with 
a sharp mower, perhaps given a late au- 
tumn feeding. Thereafter, the grass should 
be mowed anytime it gains an additional 
one-half to one inch growth. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
depth with large equipment—tractor- 
drawn disc or rotary tiller. For small 
lawns a declining but still feasible art 
is hand spading. 


Newly tilled soil must be raked or 
dragged level. A light rolling can 
point up soft spots resulting from ro- 
tary tiller stops and starts. Rerake until 
firmly level. 

Tillage can be overdone. Soil pul- 
verized to a dust-like consistency may 
cake into imperviousness after first 
watering. Soil lumps from pea to golf 
ball size make quite an acceptable sur- 
face, into which small grass seeds lodge 
with no need for raking and rolling. 
First rain or watering effectively 
plants the seeds, and the “lumpiness” 
gradually melts to insignificance. Seeds 
sprout well around the edges of pro- 
tecting soil clusters. 


Just after leveling is a good time for 
fertilizing—20 or 30 pounds of a lawn 
fertilizer for each 1,000 square feet. 
Unless soil test has indicated special 
practices, a complete fertilizer (con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash, the analysis listing in that order) 
would be suitable for most soils. An 
analysis might be 12-12-12, 10-6-4, or 
something similar. 

Sowing Seed—The lawn can be no 
better than the choice of grass. For 
climates from Tennessee northward 
Kentucky bluegrass (including such 
varieties as Arboretum, Delta, Merion 
and Park) has traditionally been the 
mainstay of seed mixtures. Red fescue 
(including Chewings, Illahee, Penn- 
lawn and other varieties) lends good 
support for dry shade, poor or sandy 
soils. Colonial bentgrasses, and Poa 
trivialis for damp shade, may be blend- 
ed for special purposes. 

No matter the price per pound, it 
is not economical to choose seed high 
in temporary, short-lived or coarse 
grasses such as ryegrass. Look for the 
required listing on the package, which 
should read high in bluegrass and 
other permanent species. Ryegrass, 
timothy, redtop and so on, sometimes 
dubbed “nurse grasses,” will compete 
with good grass at the critical seedling 
stage, holding back establishment of 
permanent turf. 


Incidentally, bluegrass contains over 
two million seeds to the pound, rye- 
grass only about one-eighth as many. 
So quality blends, seed for seed, are 
actually cheaper, and go farther. Two 
pounds of high quality seed to 1,000 
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square feet is ample, if it can be uni- 
formly distributed. Well-designed seed 
spreaders will achieve even distribu- 
tion at this rate, or for hand’ sowing 
seeds might be extended with dry soil, 
sand, cornmeal, or even fertilizer. 

In hand sowing, to assure good cov- 
erage, distribute half the seed one di- 
rection, the second half crossways 
over the same area. Quick flicks of 
the wrist, with seeds held loosely be- 
tween the fingers, will toss seeds in a 
wide arc that settles thinly to the seed- 
bed. 

On a pebbled surface, mentioned 
earlier, seeds will settle among the 
crevices and no raking-in is needed. 
With finely pulverized soil, and the 
seeds perched on the surface, drag- 
ging an upside-down broom-type leaf 
rake will imbed seeds the desirable 4g 
inch or so. 

Mulching—Mulch consists of any 
loose covering that helps protect 
against drying, or puddling and wash- 
ing during watering. Usual mulch ma- 
terials are clean straw or soaked sphag- 
num peat moss, although grass clip- 
pings, tobacco stems, ground corncobs 
or even pebbles can be used. Mulch 
should be only a fraction of an inch 
thick, say three or four intertwined 
straws deep, so that sprouting grass 
has no difficulty emerging. It can be 
left in place to decay, and will soon 
be obscured by the young grass. 

Mulching is the best insurance for 
a quick, complete lawn start. It helps 
protect the soil against wash, and un- 
like fast-sprouting nurse grasses, con- 
tributes to the well-being of good grass 
instead of competing for water and 
food. A mulched and frequently show- 
ered new lawn will probably show 
some green fuzz in if the 
weather stays warm. 

Permanent grasses are a bit slower 
than nurse grass, so don’t become im- 
patient if the neighbor’s “cheap seed” 
looks better at first; next summer 
you'll have last laugh. Moreover, each 
bluegrass plant has the capability of 
enlarging underground by rhizomes, 
unlike the bunchgrasses of the poor 
mixtures. 


a week 


Watering—Nature is capricious, 
and every autumn some parts of the 
mid-continent suffer lack of rain. A 
soaking rain replenishing soil moisture 
is a big help for starting a lawn. Then 
light sprinklings will maintain the nec- 
essary moist environment. 

But sometimes that soaking rain 
doesn’t come soon enough. The only 


alternative is thorough sprinkling. On 
the heavy soils generally characteristic 
of the Midwest, sprinkling devices 
which apply a slow gentle spray are 
most appropriate. This permits good 
soaking without slaking the soil to a 
mud-pie surface which resists further 
water penetration. 

Carry through fully any sprinkling 
program (check water pressure, cov- 
erage, capacity of hoses and sprink- 
lers). Although seeds can lie indefi- 
nitely in dry soil, once it is sprouted 
the seedling becomes very vulnerable. 

Sprinklers placed on the edge of the 
new lawn and spraying into it will 
prevent tracking the soft soil. To re- 
trieve sprinklers from the muddy seed- 
bed, if necessary, try a hook on a long 
pole. Or have duplicate apparatus so 
that the watered area can be let dry 
a few hours before you fetch the 
sprinkler. 

The new turf—As roots of seedling 
grass grow deeper, watering can be 
shifted from a once or twice daily 
schedule to intervals of a week or 
more. A dryish surface is imperative 
at first mowing—when the seedlings 
reach nearly three inches—to prevent 
making wheel tracks and pulling up 
seedlings. I prefer to keep the mower 
set high year-around, at two inches 
or so. 

Mid-autumn is a good time for a 
booster feeding, especially in middle 
latitudes. There, where summer forc- 
ing can hurt lawn grass, it helps to 
promote all the autumn and early 
spring growth possible. Fertilizer ap- 
plied after soil temperatures drop to 
50 degrees or less will not be lost, but 
will stay in the soil and grass stems 
for ready availability next spring. 
There is some grass growth, at least 
underground, all through winter dur- 
ing the occasional warm spells. 

A feeding at this season encourages 
tillering, the branching that makes 
fullness. Autumn is the season for low, 
tight growth, so don’t be disappointed 
if the seeding looks thin. Each little 
plant is husbanding resources for a big 
spring push. 

On lawns started early there may be 
time for weed control. Weed killer is 
best not applied to new grass until it 
is old enough to have had a few mow- 
ings. An herbicide containing 2,4-D 
will kill cresses, dandelions, probably 
chickweed, henbit and other winter 
weeds, if used on a warm day—al- 
though the results may not be fully 
apparent until spring. * 
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This beautiful perennial border is highlighted with summer blooming 
phlox. Other outstanding plants are the platycodon, campanula, 
veronica, and margverites. 


PHLOX ROUND-UP 


by Victor H. Ries. Ohio 
The many varieties of this plant furnish garden 


bloom from earliest spring through August- 
easy to grow and easy to like... 
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THE PHLOX FAMILY is a most in- 
teresting one. Besides phlox, it includes 
polemonium, gilia, and cobaea. Many 
of us know the native polemonium 
with its lovely blue flowers and com- 
pound leaves which is quite common 
in many of the woods from New York 
to Minnesota to Kansas to Alabama. 
We sometimes call it Jacob’s Ladder, 
other times Greek valerian. Even more 
useful since it is taller growing and 
more showy, is one of the few Euro- 
pean members of the phlox family— 
Polemonium caeruleum. 


There are quite a number of gilia 
species up and down the Pacific Coast. 
Probably the most showy one that we 
often grow in our gardens is Gilia 
rubra, which is sometimes called the 
standing or tree cypress. It usually 
acts more or less as a biennial grow- 
ing one year and blooming the next. 
It is quite showy with pink or more 
often bright red flowers on three to 
six foot spikes. 

And probably very few who grow 
the charming cathedral bells Cobaea 
scandens, realize that it is a member 
of the phlox family which has been 
introduced from Mexico. If you have 
never grown it, it is well worth trying. 


The genus Phlox itself is a fascin- 


ating one that grows from relatively 
high altitudes in the mountains to the 
low lands in the prairies and the 
plains. Except for one Siberian species 
they are all natives of America. 
Probably best known of all phlox 


Phlox subulata comes in vari- 
ous shades of pink, red, blue, 
and in clear white. It is in- 
valuable for combining with 
tulips, daffodils and early 
irises. It adapts readily to 
rockeries, walls, or steps. 
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is the annual Phlox Drummondii 
which grows wild through the gulf 
states. The hybridizers have worked 
on these and there is now a grandi- 
flora class which grows 15 to 18 inches 
high. It is especially nice for cut flow- 
ers as well as garden use. The cuspi- 
data group has irregular star shaped 
flowers in which the petals are rather 
deeply cut giving a more airy effect 
than usual. 

For those who wish to have lower 
growing plants there is the nana com- 
pacta group which comes in separate 
colors as well as in mixture. 

A more recent introduction is the 
globe phlox which has a rounded 
ball-like habit of growth. The 1957 
All-America winner phlox “Twinkles’ 
is in this classification. This grows 
about eight inches high and has a 
variety of colors. Although the annual 
phlox is native to areas where sum- 
mers are hot, they do not always con- 
tinue to bloom through all of the hot 
summers of the Midwest. They are 
more satisfactory where it is slightly 
cooler. 


Perennial Phlox 


The hardier perennial phlox offer 
a tremendous variety of forms. The 
moss pink Phlox subulata grows wild 
on hot sandy banks, usually in poor 
soil, from New York to Michigan to 
Florida. Many varieties have been 
selected through the years until today 
they are white, pale blue, lavender, 
red, and pink. They vary considerably 


in the size of the flowers and the habit 
of growth. One of the loveliest is 
‘Vivid’ with soft pink flowers. If you 
wish a strong growing plant for a 
lavender va- 
riety ‘Lilacina’ is vigorous with excel- 


ground cover, the old 
lent foliage throughout the growing 
season and often through the winter. 
Some of the varieties available at nurs- 
eries are ‘Alba, ‘Atropurpurea,’ ‘Blue 
Hills,’ Beauty, ‘Emerald 
Cushion, ‘Rosea,’ ‘Vivid, ‘Snow 
White,’ and ‘Lilac Queen.’ Many nurs- 
eries carry their own selections with 
darker or lighter colored flowers. In 
general, Phlox should be 
planted in full sun in not too rich a 


‘Crimson 


subulata 


soil. They thrive for many and yet in 
other gardens they are considered dif- 
ficult to grow. 

There are several alpine species that 
grow through our western mountains. 
All of these will be found growing in 
rather poor soil—sometimes almost in 
gravel. 

The wild sweet William, Phlox di- 
varicata differs from most other phlox 
in that it usually grows in the shade. 
Its eight to 12 inch tall stems with 
lavender, pink, or white flowers make 
a wonderful addition to any garden. 
Although the variety ‘Laphamii’ is 
supposed to be large flowered, equally 
good plants can be found along many 
roadsides and woods. The size of the 
flower, the color of the flower, the 
shape of the petals vary tremendous- 
ly. In the home garden they may 


(Please turn page ) 





(Continued from page 31) 

thrive, in fact they may self sow to 
such an extent that they can almost 
become a pest and yet in other gar- 
dens they will be difficult to establish. 
Try them in a variety of locations in 
your own garden and see if one area 
is not more satisfactory than the other. 
Ample organic matter in the soil will 
greatly their and 
bloom. 


increase spread 
For Summer Bloom 

The taller phlox that bloom dur- 
ing the summer are varieties of Phlox 
paniculata. They come in many colors 
and the garden should not be allowed 
to be overrun with the common ma- 
genta colored variety. These colors in- 
clude white, cream, light pink, dark 
pink, salmon, rose, bright red, lilac, 
magenta and even purple. There is 
no more showy or satisfactory flower 
for mid to late summer. They thrive 
in sun or in some shade, and 
they are perfectly hardy. Their big 
objection is that they set seeds pro- 
fusely. The germinate rather 
easily and one may soon have a host 
of seedlings approaching the wild par- 
ent in color, an ugly magenta. Unfor- 
tunately these seedlings soon 
crowd out the good varieties. These 


even 


seeds 


ugly 


summer phlox are so easy to propa- 
gate from root cuttings that when they 
are dug, every little piece of root, even 
a half inch long, may send up new 
shoots. This makes it difficult to erad- 
icate the unwanted seedlings. The 
moral is “never let your phlox go to 


The snowy flowers of ‘Miss 
Lingard,’ often come with the 
late irises and early roses. 
Plant and flowers are on a 
smaller scale than the sum- 
mer garden phlox. 


seed.” 


ties in 


Never plant good, new, varie- 
the same bed for at least a 
couple of years. 

The garden phlox has its troubles. 
Spider mite (red spider) loves it. The 
bug feeds on the upper surface of the 
upper leaves causing them to have 
light colored spots. Phlox can get pow- 
dery mildew disease during late sum- 
mer. And then phlox just have poor 
growth, particularly older clumps. The 
best all around way to handle phlox 


Phlox divaricata blooms all of 
April and most of May. Here 
in a rockery it keeps company 
with early blooming snow- 
flakes, grape hyacinths, an- 
chusa and bleeding heart. 


is to cut off the stalks in the fall and 
burn them to destroy any bugs’ eggs. 
Dust or spray with an all-purpose ma- 
terial such as you use for your roses, 
once a month from mid May through 
the summer. This should control many 
of your difficulties, the spider mite, 
the plant bugs, the mildew and leaf 
diseases. 

Phlox suffruticosa blooms a few 
weeks earlier than ordinary garden 
phlox. ‘Miss Lingard’ has snowy white 
flowers and it is wonderful. Although 
there are some other varieties of suf- 
fruticosa, their colors are not as clear 
as might be desired. ‘Miss Verboom’ 
has a lavender rose flower. 


There are other varieties of phlox— 
the native creeping one, Phlox stoloni- 
fera which grows in the shade, Phlox 
amoena six to 12 inches high and 
Phlox pilosa 12 to 18 inches tall. The 
low growing kinds of phlox are val- 
uable in the wall garden, as a ground 
cover in sunny areas either on level 
ground or banks, as the edging for 
flower borders, in the wild and in the 
rock garden. The taller forms are use- 
ful in the flower border, in rows in 
the garden for cutting, in front of 
shrubs and evergreens, in back of 
dwarf shrubs and evergreens. One can 
even naturalize the garden phlox like 
sweet rocket (Hesperis), coreopsis, 
gaillardia, hardy sunflowers, and 
others, in the back corner of the gar- 
den where nature will take over. * 
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Burpee Bulbs 


Extra Low Prices! 


The earlier you plant bulbs in the 

fall, especially Daffodils, the 

Cf» larger and earlier the flowers 

\ will be next spring and they will 

| live for years. Ideal in beds, 

borders, naturalized plantings. 
A Lovely for cutting. 

At such low prices for 

Burpee quality Imported 

Dutch Bulbs, you'll want 

to plant plenty this year. 


Order today and yours will 
\ be among the first shipped. 


GIANT 
TRUMPET 


DAFFODILS 


15 Bulbs for Only $1 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils ~ 
: : P 30 for $1.80 + 50 for $3.00 
o Yellows, Whites and Bicolors Mixed, just like the picture 
; i. : ‘ Insurpassable Giant Daffodils Giant Red Emperor Tulips 
™ j é é i Brilliant sunshine yellow, one of largest Largest, earliest, most brilliant Tall 
f i . : giant trumpets, extra long stems. So 4 Giant. Intense scarlet petals, unbe- S 
you can enjoy plenty at low cost, we lievably long. Top-size 10 BULBS 
. e e make this special offer: 10 BULBS 25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 
v ne dap ae F 25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 i 
a . . Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 
n ¥ Huge Mt. Hood White Daffodils Gracefully formed flowers, aie 
e : Largest and best! Handsome ruffled Ss stems. Red, pink, yellow, white, pur- $ 
: trumpets, broad graceful petals. Get ple, etc., mixed. Top-size. 10 BULBS 
12 or more, at this low cost. § BULBS 508 
ulbs $4.25; 100 Bulbs $8.50 
to 12 Bulbs $2.35; 25 Bulbs $4.25 “ - 


‘ j World-Famed PINK Daffodils Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 


Larger flowers on taller, stronger 
Lovely apricot-pink trumpets, silvery os stems. Earlier, yet longer lasting. 
white petals. Pleasing fragrance. Finest mixed colors. Top-size. g BULBS 


Fo years 1ey cos $1 each 
Year’ $ Biggest Ba rgain! ! 18 athe 1078 as bce $0.88 Rate a ae an ae 
: * T . 
“Black Parrot" Tulips _.... ares Fresrent Myecinwhs ugh Marin Bowe Reb. Fn 


yellow, red, white, one s double, 22 in. tall. A sensation! Top 


blue, mixed. You'll want to plant 2 size bulbs, special low price 
x Were $1.50 each, a few years ago or more at these low prices. 5 BULBS e ow price. g BULBS 
d —Now Burpee’s Price Is ONLY 10¢ 25 Bulbs $2.75; 50 Bulbs $5.50 
We've cut the price way down—now 16 Bulbs $3.00; 25 Bulbs $4.50 
1e enjoy them at low cost! Huge won- Parrot Tulips, Giant Fantasy 
drous blooms, deep purple-black  in- Large Flowered Crocus uae edatic: menxk Meaniial. an os 
as g t autiful of all Tulips. 
iS side, dark as midnight ; outside Blue, purple, yellow, white, striped, y The feathery petals are deep rose 
d of petals warmed with rich a grand mixture. Lovely in the lawn pink tinted salmon, and marked with 
\ maroon. Top-size bulbs. 10 BULBS or border. Best in masses. 50 BULBS emerald green. Top-size 10 BULBS 
el 25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 100 Bulbs $2.00; 250 Bulbs $5.00 25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 
nail] ie 
or aa Ext 5 . ; Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75 
ne . © Burpee Co., Philadeiphic 32, Po. W EXUTA SAVINGS! Any 6 $1 Lots for $5.00 
103 Burpee Building Clinton, lowa Sent Postpaid 
e- Riverside, California ff W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 103 Burpee Bidg oe - 
7 Send Phila. 32, Pa.—Clinton, lowa—Riverside, Calif. Large eS 
in postpaid at planting time, with directions, the bulbs mashede Flowered continental 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7! Crocus U.S. 
of O'S Bulbs $1. [30—$1.80 50—$3.00 (10 Bulbs $i. (125—$2.50 “Ds0—S5. 00 
Insurpassable Giant Daffodils 7017 Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 
of O10 Bulbs $1. }25—$2.50 (J50—$5.00 (C10 Bulbs $1. [50—$4.25 (100—$8.50 
Huge Mt. Hood White Dated 7028 Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 7765 
an ten Ibs $1. C)I2—§2.35 [25—$4.2 (18 Bulbs $1. (25—$2.75 
f orld- Famed Pink Daff a. 030 mphony Giant Peony Tulips 7 
ke O4 Bulbs $1. C12—$2.75 ; 180 0 00 Ce But be $i. 025—$§2.75 j50-—$5. sol 
is Fragrant Large Flowered Hyacinths 7757 Giant Fantasy Parrot Tulips 7529 
a O85 Bulbs $1 O16—$3.00 [25—$4.50 310 Bulbs $1. }25—$2.50 ()50—$5.00 e I 
nd Large Flowered Crocus 7772 Fabulous Black Parrot Tulips 7527 in Natural Color! 
O50 Bulbs $1. (100—§2.00 (250—$5.00 (110 Bulbs $1. (25—$2.50 ([50—$5.00 


An unsurpassed collection 
ar Enclosed of imported Dutch Bulbs 
seccccccoccces —over 50 natural color 
photos in modern roto- 
gravure. Special values 
coccccccccccceecccsce eccccccccceces on every page. Get thig 
© wonderful fall 
* Oeeeeecccccee eccccccccccccccccces State... ccccccccece planting guide! 


O Send Burpee’s new Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE All Burpee Bulbs Guaranteed to Bloom 
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vy INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


America's Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries 
With over 
one million plants 
in bloom we selecte 
these outstanding 
varieties to make this 
‘*get acquainted”’ offer! 
/ This is one of the 


finest phlox offers in 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES! America! Don't miss it! 


Hardy-giant heads! Will grace the most charming garden. A carnival of color—and 
these big blossoms stay beautiful right through summer’s heat. They are truly 
superb—with flowers almost twice as large as pictured. Our husky No. 1 field grown 
plants will bloom freely next summer and for years to come. Inter-State Phlox do 
not winterkill—come up year after year, larger and more productive. 

San Antonio—New, very large, glowing fuchsia purple-red. 

World Peace—New, large, pure snow-white. Outstanding. 

Pinkette— New, exquisite shell-pink. You'll like it. 

Pink Charm —Our finest gleaming rick pink. 

True Charles Curtis—New, bright scarlet-crimson. One of the best. 

Purple Heart— New, our finest purple. 

Brigadier— New, large heads of brilliant orange-flame. 


Each 60° Any 3 for ‘1.45 Any 6 for 52.45 


Gowial Cbbction / Teach of all phiox listed 


| 7 $9 00 All offers postpaid 
Phlox shipped after Oct. 1 All for only e and guaranteed 


when plants are mature 
with each Special Collection— 
re 1 Sir John Falstaff, 


new huge 
salmon color, 
worth 75c. 


(not pictured) 





4 INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


FREE wursery catacoc: 


You'll want our new 40 page colorful fall catalog. This year we 
give you a greater-than-ever selection. We feature Fall bulbs, full 
list of perennials, shrubs, shade trees, roses, standard and 
fruits, Dwarf fruit trees and strawberries. The finest bulbs, flowers 
and nursery items available, new and improved. Be sure to fill in 
the coupon, or send card or letter for free copy. 


EVERYTHING SHIPPED AT PROPER PLANTING TIME —_ 
POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED! 








ed 


} postpaid 
ranteed 


wosceot @ INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


America's Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries 


EXCITING, NEW, HARDY LILIES 


at special introductory prices! 


Each bright, fragrant bloom of the lilies described on this page will delight 
and thrill you. We guarantee your pleasure from planting these lovely 
Inter-State Lilies. Place orders by using coupon or in a letter. 


Giant Olympic Hybrid Lilies 

Large Bulbs 6 to 7 inches around 
Created by Jan de Graaff, Giant Olympic is truly Each. . .50c 
America’s Finest Hardy Garden Lily. Trumpet 3 for $1.25 
shaped flowers 7 to 9 inches long and 5 to 6 inches $ 
across, bloom on great clusters on husky stems 4 to 6 6 for $2.25 
feet tall. A fragrant free blooming Lily for planting postpaid & 
all over America. guaranteed 


Surprise Lilies (Hardy Amaryiiis) 
Large Bulbs 5 to 7 inches around LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA 


This amazing bulb produces attractive green foliage Each... 50Oc 
in the Spring. The foliage then dies down and in $ 
August the flower stalk shoots up to 2 feet with large 3 for $1.25 


lily shaped flowers of a lovely orchid pink . . . often $2. 

8 to 10 flowers on a single stem. Fine for cutting—the 6 for $2.25 
bulb multiplies so each year you will have mgre and 
more flowers. 


Mid-Century Hybrid Lilies 
Large Bulbs 5 to 7 inches around 
Each. . . 50c 


Beautiful in the garden and excellent for cutting. Our 
3 for $1.25 bulbs come direct from the originator, Jan de Graaff. 


Mid-Century grows and thrives everywhere,even 
6 for $2.25 under adverse conditions. The range of colors is 


postpaid & 
guaranteed 


postpaid & superb, bloom in clusters on strong upright stems 


guaranteed 3 to 4 feet tall, come up year after year. 
’ 
S fine Lil *1.00 
these fine Lilies only Ue 


postpaid and guaranteed 


Lilies shipped after Oct. 1, when bulbs are mature 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


587 E ST. HAMBURG, IOWA 


[ [_] FREE 40 PAGE FALL CATALOG. = [You do not have to order from ad 
[] Special Phiox Collection—7 for $2.00 atin... 
[] Special Lily Offer—3 for $1.00 

To order Lilies or Phlox individually, use separate sheet of paper. 


Amount enclosed $___ 
NAME 
ST. ADDRESS OR R.F.D. 


IE Saciaisiecaniens 








‘Krinkled White’ has 


become a favorite 


among the single peonies, because of its 
large flowers, profuse bloom, and robust 


growing habit. 


= 


How to Plant and Grow Perfect Peonies 


Ir 1s a foregone conclusion that no 
one will ever grow the perfect peony. 
But it should be our aim to approach 
this goal as nearly as possible. The 
following will give such directions as 
I think will best help us to come with- 
in a reasonable distance of this end. 

First we must have a root of the 
proper size, free of disease, the roots 
ample to supply the needed nourish- 
ment for the best development of the 
plant. This root must be planted prop- 
erly, in a bed prepared in the best 
way and located where the best con- 
ditions for growth are found. All of 
this will be of little avail unless the 
plant is given the care it deserves 
during its lifetime, which may be a 
hundred years or more. 

Peonies are divided into two main 
groups, the herbaceous, which die to 
the ground each year, and the woody, 
which are small shrubs, commonly 
called tree peonies. The cultural re- 
quirements for both of these groups 
are generally the same. Where they 
differ, it will be mentioned. 

Choose a suitable location. First of 
all, it must be well drained. If it is 
not naturally so, tile drainage or 
raised beds should be employed. This 
is a must. The sun should shine on 


oldest and still one of the 


‘ ‘M. Jules Elie’-—one of the 
best peonies. 
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the bed most of the day. Tree peonies 
will do well in a more shady situation 
than the herbaceous peonies, as they 
are native to the woods. 

The roots of trees and shrubs must 
not invade the bed. They take the 
food needed by the peonies. Walnut 
trees are poisonous to peonies. 

In preparing the place for planting, 
keep in mind that peonies are long- 
lived and resent moving, so they 
should be left in location 
unless it becomes necessary to move 
them. This being so, build their home 
accordingly. 

Spacing the Plants 

If planted in beds, a width of 16 
feet is enough for the largest bed and 
each plant should be spaced at least 


the same 


three feet each way from its neigh- 


bor, four feet is far better and five 


or six is not too much. It is best to 
stagger the plants in the rows for 
better viewing from the walks. 

If planted in long borders, a width 
of four feet is about right. If planted 
as individual specimens, for which 
purpose they are ideally suited, the 
hole should be at least three feet in 
diameter. 

These beds or holes should be dug 
out to a depth of 18 inches or more 
if it can be done without too much 
expense. A depth of three feet is not 


Mr. Peyton is secretary and editor for 
the American Peony Society. 


by George W. Peyton, Virginia 


too much. However, if this is too dis- 
couraging, remember that they will 
do well for a long time with a depth 
of ten or 12 inches, though more feed- 
ing may be required. 

Keep as much of the original soil 
as is suitable for use, and discard the 
rest. 

Peonies grow best in a good garden 
soil, one that will produce good vege- 
tables. Too much sand makes good 
roots, but few flowers. A soil on the 
clay side produces the finest flowers, 
but plants are slower in developing. 
They seem to thrive equally well in 
slightly acid or alkaline soils. If soil 
is too acid, a dressing of lime for 
quick results or ground limestone for 
long lasting, but slower, results may 
be applied at the rate of about a 
half pound to ten square feet. 

After the bed has been excavated, 
fill it up to about eight inches from 
the normal level of the bed 
gram 


(see dia- 
with soil into which has been 
incorporated about one pound of good 
garden fertilizer to a plant. This fer- 
tilizer should be composed of the ele- 
ments most needed by the soil used. 
Thoroughly rotted manure may be 
used, one part to three of soil. Peony 
soil should never be too rich in nitro- 
gen as that element makes lush, weak 
growth and few or no flowers. Gen- 
erally speaking, the following formu- 
las produce good results: 5-8-8, 5-8-7, 
2-10-10. A consultation 
(Please turn page 6) 


with your 
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county agent might be of value to 
you in your choice. Bonemeal and 
superphosphate are always good. 
There is some objection to the use of 
manure, as it may be a source of 
disease. It should be well packed so 
that it will not settle. A thorough 
soaking will help. 
Allow for Settling 

Then fill the top section with the 
best soil obtainable without any fer- 
tilizer at all. It is well to mound up 
the bed several inches above the nor- 
mal level. The soil should contain 
enough humus to make it retentive 
of moisture and easily workable. Well 
rotted compost, peat moss or sawdust 
may be used to supply this. If saw- 
dust is used, be sure that it is suit- 
able for your type of soil, as in some 
places it is not beneficial, but the 
contrary. 

After the bed has been filled, give 
it a soaking with enough water to 
penetrate to the bottom of the bed. 
Do all of this as far in advance of 
planting as possible to allow for set- 
tling. 

When ready to plant, lay off the 
bed, spacing the plants at the distance 
determined when the bed was pre- 
pared. Dig each hole large enough to 


Some Recommended Varieties for Garden Use 
Standard Herbaceous Peonies 


All the varieties recommended are good, but some may be scarce. Lists of the 
most popular peonies in all types and colors, and a small Handbook of the 
Peony, (price 25 cents), may be obtained from the American Peony Society, 
Rapidan, Virginia. 


White: 


White: 


Double 
Kelway’‘s Glorious 
Festiva Maxima 
Elsa Sass 
Victory 
Mary €. Nicholls 
Mrs. Edward 

Harding 


Alice Harding 

La Lorraine 
Mattie Lafuze 
Florence Nicholls 


Nick Shaylor 

Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 
Therese 
Moonstone 

Minute 

Mandaleen 

Reine Hortense 


Mons. Jules Elie 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Blanche King 
Hermione 

Helen Hayes 
Loren Franklin 


Kansas 
Tempest 

Karl Rosenfield 
Longfellow 
Philippe Rivoire 
Big Ben 


Semi-Double 
Mildred May 
Miss America 
White Rose 
Titania 
Margaret Lough 


Minnie Shaylor 
Marie Jacquin 
Aerie 


Ave Maria 

Garden Princess 

Lady Alexandra 
Duff 


Phyllis Kelway 


Red Goddess 
Chippewa 
Albuquerque 


Japanese 
Isani Gidui 
Moon of Nippon 
Shaylor’s Sunburst 
Lotus Queen 
Plainsman 
Bu-te 


Toro-no-maki 
Sunmist 
Polar Star 


Yellow King 
Xenia 
Rose Valley 


Ama-no-sode 
Westerner 
Largo 

Doreen 
Nippon Gold 
Sky Pilot 
Sword Dance 
Nippon Brilliant 
Nippon Beauty 
Hari-ai-nin 
Charm 


Herbaceous Hybrids 


Single 
Pico 
Le Jour 
Krinkled White 
White Perfection 
Rebecca 


Champlain 
Catherine Higgins 


Angelus 
Mischief 
Sea Shell 


Helen 
Dawn Pink 
Sparkling Star 


Arcturus 
President Lincoln 
Imperial Red 
Flanders Fields 


Archangel, Chalice, White Innocence. 
accommodate the root without crowd- Pink: 


ing it. For accuracy lay across the Red: 
hole a stick in the center of which a 
piece two inches long has been nailed 
at right angles. 

Hold the root by the piece of stem 
usually left on it, and let the eyes 
touch the two inch pointer on the 
stick. The roots should then fan out 
from the crown of the plant and slope 
downward. Fill it with the soil, pack- 
ing it down well, being careful not 
to injure the roots or eyes and not to 
leave any spaces unfilled around the 
roots. When the hole has been filled 
to the tops of the eyes, pour in four 
or five gallons of water and allow it 
to sink in. Then fill in the rest of the 
hole and mound the soil up above 
the plant five or six inclies for pro- 
tection the first winter. Be sure that 
no fertilizer or manure 
contact with the root. 

In areas where frost does not pene- 
trate deep enough to freeze the eyes 
and crowns, place the tips of the eyes 
even with the top of the ground. 


Laura Magnuson, Lovely Rose, Nathalie, Salmon Glow, Eros, May Dawn, Ludovica. 
Red Charm (best double red of all), Chocolate Soldier, Golden Glow, Veritas, Diana 
Parks, Flame, Laddie, Cardinal’s Robe, Angelo Cobb Freeborn, Illini Belle, Black 
Monarch. 

Oriental Gold (double), Claire de Lune, Starlight, Moonrise. 

(Of these the color of Oriental Gold is the deepest. The others, all singles, are quite 
light yellow.) 


Yellow: 


Tree Peonies 


White: 
Pink: 
Red: Nissho, Impumon, Kinkaden, Rimpo. 


Gessekai, Godaishu, Yeso-okina. 
Tama-fuyo, Howzan, Hana-kisoi, Shintenchi. 


Yellow: Alice Harding, Chromatella, L’Esperance, Golden Bowl, Narcissus. 


(Herbaceous hybrids and tree peonies are scarce. Before buying, check current lists 
of growers to insure getting what is suitable and available.) 


PEONY PLANTING DIAGRAM 
Cross Section of Bed 


MOUND ABOVE FOR WINTER 
PROTECTION ONLY 


comes into 


Tree Peonies 


Tree peonies should be planted 
with the graft four or more inches 
below the surface to force them to 
make roots above the graft. The graft- 


10 INCHES 
TO TWO FEET 


ONE POUND OR LESS FERTILIZER 
TO A PLANT OR 
ROTTED MANURE -—ONE PART 
TO THREE OF SOIL 
BOTTOM OF BED OR HOLE 
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ed roots, if they are from the herba- 
ceous (or ordinary) peonies, will die 
in a few years. Tree peonies on their 
own roots should be planted some- 
what deeper than herbaceous peonies 
as their roots tend to spread _hori- 
zontally from the stems. 

If you use labels, they should be 
placed when the planting is done. A 
plot should always be made of your 
planting as labels have a habit of 
being misplaced. 

The right sized root to plant has 
been the subject of much debate, but 
it may be safely said that, for the 
average gardener, the so-called stand- 
ard division of herbaceous peonies is 
the best. It should have at least three 
good eyes and two or more roots 
branching out from the crown and not 
crossing each other (see diagram). If 
it has only one main root, it should be 
well branched. They should be not 
longer than eight inches. Six is bet- 
ter. Divisions with only one or two 
eyes and shorter roots make the best 
plants, but require more attention and 
take longer to develop into good 
plants. 

Plants one year old from small divi- 
sions are usually about the same size 
as a standard division. ‘Two year old 
plants are sometimes used. They give 
quicker results for a year or two, but 
are outgrown by standard divisions in 
three or four years, so their use is not 
recommended. Larger plants should 
always be divided into standard or 
small divisions before planting as they 
tend to stand still for years after plant- 
ing and may never recover. 

Tree peonies of any size, except 
those one year from graft, may be 
safely moved when dormant. Only an 
expert should attempt to plant one 
year grafts. They often have no feed- 
ing roots at all and, unless carefully 
nurtured, will die. A two year graft 
is the smallest size recommended for 
planting of tree peonies. 

Proper Planting Time 

Fall is the proper time to plant, 
when the roots are dormant, begin- 
ning in September for areas where 
frost comes early and in October 
where Septembers are likely to be hot 
and dry. Planting may be done until 


the ground freezes up for the winter. 
Where this does not happen, it can 
be done even well into the winter 
months. Spring planting if it is neces- 
sary, is most likely to succeed in the 
North. South of the Mason and Dixon 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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Peony clump has been lifted carefully; soil 
still adheres to roots. 


hae 
x ee 


— 


— 


Strong spray from hose washes away soil 
without damaging roots. 


Asparagus knife is a good tool for divid- 
ing roots; pruning shears are handy for 
trimming the divisions. 


Husky divisions with three or 


four ‘eyes,’ 


ready to plant. 










Tuesday, July 24. 
Three blossom 
stalks have 
emerged; they are 
12 inches, 2 in- 
ches, and 12 inch 
in height. 













































Friday, July 27. 
The stalks are 
making pace-set- 
ting growth! To- 
day they are 2512, 
18 and 11 inches 
above the ground. 













































































Tuesday, July 31. 
The exquisite pink 
blossoms unfold— 
the climax of a 
seven-day miracle. 














































































































The most important week in the lycoris year . . 


AUTUMN 


UMBRELLAS 


RED SPIDER LILIES (Lycoris radiata) 
raise their red umbrellas in the flower 
borders of the middle south during 
drouth stricken September, bringing 
the only vivid coloring to a parched 
land. The umbrella handle is a two 
foot tall scape, bearing an umbel 6/2 
inches wide, of 5 to 7 red trumpet 
shaped flowers. The perianth seg- 
ments or “petals” are crisp and re- 
curved and the flowers have showy 
filaments and anthers from which they 
have acquired their common name. 


Long ago when the port of Japan 
was opened by Commodore Perry, 
Captain William Roberts of Bern, 
North Carolina, brought to his home 
garden bulbs of Lycoris radiata. As 
the years passed the origin of the 
bulbs was forgotten and as the flowers 
resembled those of Nerine sarnensis 
they were called nerines. About 15 
years ago some botanist found that 
the seeds of Lycorts radiata were black 
and not green like those of nerine and 


the bulb flowers were properly identi- 
fied. 


Red spider lilies have been grown 
commercially in this country for many 
years to supply the domestic market. 
However, since the war and imports 
from Japan have been resumed, bulbs 
of L. radiata are being shipped here 
yearly from Japan and include per- 
haps new varieties and at least one 
rare species. 


Recently a Lycoris radiata alba has 
been imported from Japan but it does 





by Lula Egan Quinlan, Oklahoma 


not answer the accepted description 
of L. radiata alba, which is said to be 
cream colored when opening and 
turning white with age. It is evidently 
the rare L. straminea species, that has 
straw colored segments having pink 
keels and scattered red dots. 


This lycoris has wider leaves than 
radiata, and flowers September 1, two 
weeks earlier than L. radiata. Among 
the new lycoris arrivals from Japan 
is a larger and better gold colored 
Lycoris aurea than is grown in Flor- 
ida. It is the last of the lycoris to 
bloom, flowering September 25. 


All of the lycoris, except L. squa- 
migera (Surprise Lily) or hardy am- 
aryllis, are rated tender. There is 
nothing tender about L. radiata in 
the Tulsa area, as it stands winter 
cold without mulching or other pro- 
tection. Lycoris aurea (the Asiatic im- 
port) survives Tulsa’s winters, and so 
does L. straminea. 


Lycoris radiata, straminea and au- 
rea, aside from their excellent garden 
value in the way of beauty, are re- 
markable for their adaptation to 
either a sunny or shady situation, to 
drouth or ample moisture, and their 
indifference to soil. Plant the bulbs 
when they are available commercially, 
usually during July and August. Home 
grown bulbs are lifted as soon as 
their foliage disappears, usually in 
mid-May. Shallow planting is 4 
“must” as bulbs planted deeper than 
with one inch of soil over their tops, 
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will not flower. After flowering dur- 
ing September, the bulb foliage ap- 
pears and stays through the winter 
into May. Lycoris aurea foliage win- 
terkills here during late January or 
early February, but evidently is able 
to store up enough carbohydrates for 
its needs, as it flowers despite cold 
weather. 


Companion Plants 
As lycoris produces no foliage at 
blooming time it is well to plant the 
bulbs among columbines or the hardy: 
orchid (Bletilla striata 
red, pink-striped, or golden umbrellas 
a green setting. Succession of bloom 


to give the 


can be had by planting L. radiata 
both in sun and shade as when grown 
in shade it flowers two weeks earlier 
than in sun. Lycoris straminea (alba) 
flowers September 1, followed by L. 
radiata in mid-September and L. au- 
rea a little later. 
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The lycoris genus has only one 
fault: it flowers when it pleases. For 
that reason one should plant at least 
a dozen bulbs of a species so that 
there will be some flowers each year. 
As far as can be ascertained there 
seems to be no established reason for 
this lycoris idiosyncrasy. In the case 
of Lycoris aurea, which is more re- 
luctant than the others to flower, it 
may be that there is enough cold to 
kill the bud but not the bulb. One 
finds similar behavior in Hymenocallis 
calathina which although perfectly 
hardy, must be stored at a warm in- 
door temperature during winter. How- 
ever, in the case of Lycorts radiata 
and straminea, it may be that plant- 
ing the bulbs close to their flowering 
time prevents blooming. If lycoris 
bulbs are dug any time during sum- 


mer they will be found to have no 


This young gar- 
dener from Tulsa 
is admiring the 
blooms of the 
Lycoris straminea, 
one of the “‘au- 
tumn = umbrellas” 
not hardy in more 
northerly areas. 


‘Magic Lily—’Mystery Lily’—‘Surprise 
Lily’ — ‘Naked Lady’ — ‘Hardy Ama- 
ryllis’‘—these are all one and the 
same Lycoris squamigera. \t sud- 
denly produces its delicate pink 
flowers in midsummer, when the 
garden needs color. 


roots and will be as thoroughly dor- 
mant as tulip bulbs. 


Plant Large Bulbs 

As for Lycoris squamigera (the 
hardy one) lack of success with it is 
probably due to small bulbs being 
planted instead of large ones. Shallow 
planting seems to be necessary. In- 
stances of non-blooming bulbs have 
been traced to their being planted 
with six inches of soil over their tops. 
One inch of covering suffices for the 
Tulsa area with probably 2 or 3 
inches sufficient for Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

Lycoris squamigera, which resembles 
an amaryllis more than a spider lily, 
usually begins flowering in Tulsa by 
July 26 but puts off its arrival until 
August some seasons. It bears large, 
fragrant, rose-lilac flowers, on a two 
foot high scape. As it is sometimes 
known as “naked lady,” arrangements 
should be made to have it suitably 
surrounded with foot high plants to 
give it the proper setting. In our vi- 
cinity it grows well in partial shade. 

As the lycoris “umbrella” type has 
not been given much testing north of 
zone 6, it would be well for garden 
clubs to try out some of the so-called 
tender species to see if they will with- 
stand mid-American conditions. 

Lycoris flowers are not only deco- 
rative in the garden but are of high 
value for flower arrangements and 
corsage making. No flower, unless it 
be an orchid, has the keeping qualities 


of Lycoris radiata and its similar 


species. # 
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John Danielson 
demonstrates his 
arranging technique: 


Material assembled; nee- 
dlepoint holder is placed 
in container. 


The upright pieces of the 
huckelberry “skeleton” are 
put in place. 


Horizontal elements and 
backgrounds are filled in. 


Yellow daisies are added, 
carrying out a crescent 
line—with careful attention 
to weight and balance. 


Hosta leaves placed at the 
focal area give “weight” 
at the axis—produce effect 
of good balance. 
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A display of containers, bases and assorted mechanics helpful in 
arranging. Mechanics include pruning shears, scissors, needlepoints 
(including one built into a heavy lead cup), chicken wire, floral tape, 
floral clay, wire and oasis. The small plow made by Danielson has 


The finished product—a 
line arrangement using 
yellow daisies with huck- 











a built-in container in the back. 


MEN IN 





HAvE YOU ATTENDED a men’s gar- 
den club show in the past two or three 
years? If not, you’re due for a shocker! 

Gone are the neat row upon row 
of bottled specimens—at one time the 
only means of displaying the products 
of our gardening efforts. Along with 
the never failing display of good speci- 
men blooms you'll note the grow- 
ing sections devoted to actual flower 
arranging. One fine specimen is used 
with another to enhance the beauty 
of themselves and of the show. Com- 
petition is fully as keen here as it has 
been and will remain in the horticul- 
tural sections. 

It’s catching — and if you think 
flower arranging is not for you, be 
careful not to sit in on a session of 
arranging with the fellows lest you 
find yourself secretly “placing” your 
favorite blooms in a tumbler on your 
workbench in the garage. The urge 
to create might be only a flicker, but 
it’s as certain to be inside as a desire 
to have our front lawn look as nice 
as our neighbors. 

We've stepped from our usual role 
as “Assistant to the Arranger.” We're 
trying our hand at the game and we 
find it interesting. Dad has long since 
proved that when it comes to speci- 
men blooms he knows how to tease 
them into top production—and now 
the field of arranging lies open to 
the challenge. You'll find the sure 
touch of the watchmaker, the deft 
hand of the barber, the discerning eye 
for line of the engineer and the archi- 
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elberry and hosta. 


Two enthusiasts explain why there are increasing numbers of . . . 


\RRANGING 






tect. It’s here the office manager, the 
banker, the salesman, the butcher, 
and the baker find their outlet. 

The day comes to every gardener 
when he cuts prize blooms and brings 
them into the house only to find they 
have lost something. If he has been 
“exposed” to arranging he is quick 
to realize that nature has a planned 
design in the garden and in order 
equally to enhance the bloom he too 
must plan a design. He finds that by 
combining a variety of forms and tex- 
tures according to the principles of 
design, it is possible to create a pic- 
ture equal to and many times better 
than that which appeared in 
garden. 


the 


In arranging flowers as in any other 
hobby one thing leads to another. It is 
a perpetual challenge to better your- 
self so that your next “masterpiece,” 
whether it be for the home, for a 
show or for some special occasion, 
will be an improvement over any pre- 
viously made. 

On the show level there is a spe- 
cific aim—to fulfill the requirements 
as presented in the schedule. To do 
this requires not only the use of your 
hands but also imagination, origin- 
ality, ingenuity and the applied know- 
how of the arranger. To accomplish 
successfully the combining of these 
abilities is a real challenge. When the 


the 
Club in 


The authors are members of 
Richfield Men’s Garden 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


by John W. Danielson and Thomas J. Gould 













judge gives you a literal pat on the 
back by placing a ribbon next to your 
entry the personal satisfaction is tre- 
mendous. Some men make an ar- 
rangement only to analyze it and then 
remake it. Before the plant material 
is past its prime they will have remade 
it several times. For these arrangers, 
the personal satisfaction comes from 
seeing the flowers they have grown 
reach the final degree in the beauty 
they really have. 


When the holidays come and the 
little woman is bustling around the 
kitchen fully occupied with food prep- 
aration, you'll realize the ultimate in 
enjoyment in just seeing the look of 
gratefulness she bestows upon you 
when you take over the floral decora- 
tions. 


And finally, after having considered 
the personal challenge, the urge to 
create and the rewards, we've left 
the most compelling reason until last. 
The reason so many men are enter- 
ing the field of arranging is it’s just 
plain fun! It’s fun to collect and de- 
vise containers, it’s fun to learn how 
to use color and design, and _it’s fun 
to increase your horticultural knowl- 
edge while searching for new and un- 
usual materials for varied effects. 


A creative mind is an active mind— 
an active mind leaves no room for 
tired brain cells. Although we still are 
and always will be avid gardeners, 
we've found this new hobby a won- 
derful formula for staying young. ® 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK | with Peggie Schulz > a 





Most GARDENERS know the basic 
principles of flower arranging—it’s the 
new ideas that make the finished ar- 
rangements memorable. This thought 
went through my mind as I watched 
the world-renowned flower arranger, 
author and lecturer, J. Gregory Con- 
way at work. For two hours the au- 
dience sat entranced as Mr. Conway 
interpreted with flowers the great ro- 
mances of fact and fiction. We listened 
Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Evange- 
line and a host of others while he 


to the story of 


worked creating arrangements sym- 
bolizing these great love stories. 

The story of Romeo and Juliet be- 
gan with a center vertical of pink 
stocks; white lilacs formed the hori- 
zontal and a diagonal line of pink 
tulips ran through the arrangement. 
Three tulips with petals widespread 
formed a focal point. As he worked 
with the creation he said, “Remember 
the importance of pattern and that 
voids are as important as flower 
forms.” 

In Evangeline he landscaped a 
scene aS an artist might paint a pic- 
ture. The base of natural wood with 
rough bark displayed well the tall 
spray of pink flowering crab and the 
red-foliaged ornamental cherry. Three 
large heads of pink hydrangeas with 
their foliage provided center interest, 
moss draped lightly 
over the flowering crab gave authen- 


while Spanish 


ticity to this romance of the Bayou 
country. 

The interpretation of the story of 
Antony and Cleopatra was startling 
and effective. Five pieces of purple- 
red-banana stalk, graduated in size. 
formed a_ vertical background for 
stalks of vividly 
orange and purple-red Bird of Para- 
dise flowers. The container of gilded 
wicket 


spiraling colored 


resembled a boat. Finishing 
touches were three discs of orange 
spun fiber glass centered with bril- 
liants. “A substitute for the tropical- 
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grown banana stalk might be found 
in the outer layer of dried corn stalk,” 
Mr. Conway said. 

One of his creations featured a lacy 
background of skeletonized magnolia 
leaves. Here’s his recipe for skeleton- 
izing leaves: Mix Clorox and water, 
about twice as much Clorox as water, 
place leaves in this mixture and bring 
to a boil. The green chlorophyll in 
the leaves rises to the top. When it 
seems to have left the leaves, take the 
container and leaves to the sink and 
run tap water into the mixture until 
the leaves become beige colored. After 
they are slightly dry press them with 
a warm iron. 

‘To me there were two outstanding 
features in most of his originations. 
He made lavish use of flowers-—no 
skimpy arrangements here — and he 
was not afraid of highlighting his ar- 
rangements with interesting and 
unique accessories. Proof of this came 
in his interpretation of Arabian 
Nights. Here large copper-coated stre- 
litzia leaves formed a background for 
an amazing amount of gayly colored 
baubles. Mingling with the leaves were 
sprigs of turquoise glass beads. Bright 
orange Christmas globes on wire 
formed the base of the horizontal part 
of the design. Three glittering golden 
ornaments hung atop the strelitzia 
leaves. Bright red living anthurium 
flowers added life to the design, and 
a huge bright blue Christmas orna- 
ment was placed to give an unusual 
focal point. 

Mr. Conway is the author of Con- 
ways Treasury of Flower Arrange- 
ments, $15, available at many book 
stores. 

Program Ideas for the Year 

If your garden club is new, you 
may be aids. 
easy-to- 


hunting for program 


Here are some ideas for 
prepare programs. 

Your first program might be a very 
simple one. Place a question box on 


a table. Give all members pencils and 











Vee 


paper and tell them to write down a 
garden question and deposit it in the 
box. At the close of the meeting have 
each member draw a question from 
the box. The questions could be an- 
swered on the spot or held over, 
studied and reported on at the next 
meeting. 

If some members of your club are 
photographers, you may be able to 
work up one program showing slides 
of members’ gardens or pictures of 
gardens taken while vacationing. 

Learning how to make corsages can 
turn into an excellent combination 
workshop-program. If you can’t get a 
professional to teach you, study the 
mechanics in Corsage Craft by Reusch 
and Noble, $3.95, D. Van Nostrand 
Company. On my desk is an invitation 
to all garden club members: Why not 
join The National Corsage Club? 
Unique in the annals of club work, 
the National Corsage Club has no 
dues and sets up no procedure for 
your local group. Its management and 
times of meeting are up to the wishes 
of the individual group. For further 
information contact: Glad Reusch, 
National Director, 5925 Fourth Av- 
enue North, St. Petersburg 2, Florida. 

One fall meeting could be devoted 
to a discussion of fall bulbs and how 
to plant them. About four members 
should cover this phase of gardening. 

November is a good month for a 
workshop on Christmas 
greens or making arrangements from 
dried material. 


fashioning 


December can be the _ traditional 


Christmas with members ex- 


changing garden gifts or with all mem- 


party 


bers decorating tiny trees or favors 
for hospitals, rest homes or perhaps 
orphanages. 

January is a good month for short 
book reviews. 

February could be devoted to cur- 
rent events in the gardening world. 
Have two to four members report on 
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new plants and advances in chemical not enough to help out with the chari- 


warfare against garden enemies. Just On The Calendar table or civic projects attempted by 
ublished is an excellent book, New August 3-4; lowa Glad Show, Municipal most clubs. These must be handled 
Ways to Kill Weeds in Lawn and Auditorium, Sioux City, lowa. through extra fund-raising activities. 
3 ‘ August 3-4; Indiana Glad Show, Honey- al ; “ ; 
Garden, by Dr. R. Milton Carleton; well Memorial Building, Wabesh, Indiana. Spring or fall sale of bulbs or other 
Fawcett Publications, 75c. It is well _August 4; Illinois Glad Show, LeRoy, Illin- plants donated by members or local 
itten and illustrated. —_ nurseries is a g ray raise extr 
writter , = : August 4; Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Show, ee en is a good ae re ee 
March is a good time to take stock Hawkeye Down, Cedar Rapids, lowa. cash. The sale can be public or for 
of your house plants and see how i a ~~ 084 + See Ser. members and their friends. Public 
] : e ower Society, 1s ational Ban ie a ‘ . 7 a 
much progress they have made during Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 2-6 p.m. Sun- sales se nerally net the most money. 
the winter season. A local greenhouse day, 9 a.m.7 p.m. Monday, admission free. Selling Christmas greens is a good 
sn a se August 5-6; Minnesota State Glad Show, monev maker. 
proprietor could give you a talk on Siinianiei: Atiennsate. ) 
the subject. Or perhaps you have August 10-11; Minnesota Tri County Glad Steady income can be brought in 
3 among you an authority on house ap ~~ = ee the year around by sale of Flower Ar- 
‘ i. dahl, he oll, _ August 10-11; Illinois Glad Show, Spring- ra . Mayr a Waa: 4 
the plants who cou urnis le a field, Ilinois. rangement Calendars, floral stationery 
ve important tips to culture as well as neers ow om yg Show, or assorted greeting cards. Garden 
7ou how to ke care of hou: asonic Temple, aterloo, lowa. ? chace 2 ‘ be 
aes tell yo h to take care use Rois Sah. AB tone Bele Shi: Coder books purchased through your book 
an- plants during the summer months. Rapids, lowa. chairman can be an important source 
Preparing a new perennial border August 13-14; Kentucky State Glad Show, of revenue. Flower @ Garden offers 
er, : Bardstown High ; : 
as : gh School, Bardstown, Kentucky. ae Sg ; : 
ai or perking up an old one is a good eh Wie Peck Pabet Gatden faune Se a discount on subscriptions turned in 
subject for an early spring meeting. ciety Flower Show, Duluth, Minnesota. through garden clubs. This discount 
If slides are available to illustrate, the Mid-August; Fall Flower Show, Queen City helps swell the treasury. 
are ices senie tee meni wneee entireties Garden Club, Dickinson, North Dakota. - 
to se ? August 16-17; Central International Gladi- A public pot luck supper or lunch- 
ing. If your club has never held a olus Show, Central Michigan College Field onset alte. weed sees wee 
UeS , ; ag 8 . House, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Anyone eebivang S Thee : 
of sted mr April as - coe © who grows gladiolus is invited to exhibit You can get publicity for such af- 
= S pans os a pen a oi. = a For ae oe a fairs through your paper, radio or 
a Lo enne arper, show manager, ou mr . . ° 
an a oor - oe = ae a Main, Mount Plecsont Michigan. r'V station—especially when funds go 
ai mon, North Laxcta, Organized in August 17-18; Illinois Glad Show, Garfield toward a worthy cause. 
1954, now holds spring and fall com- Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
ta Paces 3 - izes T August 17-18; lowa Glad Show, High ““e 22 re 
petitive shows with cash prizes. The bie ’ A “Glad” City 
bas : ‘ : School Auditorium, Algona, lowa. «uly 
he club gives $20 in prize money for the iaak Sitios 1 ti Dahlia 
ch June show and the First National Society Flower Show, Minnesota State Fair, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, which is 
nd Bank gives $30 in prize money for the | S* Paul: Minnesoto. playing host to the Central Interna- 
on . / September 2; Pickerington Garden Club : 1 Gladiol Show 
August show. Flower Show, Pickerington Grange Hall, tiona adiolus Show August 16, 17 
10t a Bi arcs Pickering, Ohio, 2-9 p.m. and 18, is honoring the occasion with 
b? any +n ne for wale along September 78; Clinton Organic Gardener a mammoth Sele of glads along 
flower trails or to devote your once- Fall Festival, Clinton, lowe. I § g 
rk, ata : : ‘ streets and boulevards. The Chamber 
: a-year program to the study of birds. a canes oe ane ee P f C ; me h ; 
0 ; air : i i inoi , P roje 
Site alee good snes, tow leumchinn ow, ocia Gardeners of Sterling, Illinois, oO ommerce ; pianne ' the project, 
‘or ¥ ; : S St. John’s Lutheran Church, 7th and 3rd called “Operation Gladiolus,” and the 
a civic projects such as getting your Avenue, Sterling, Illinois, 12-7 p.m., admis- Gr Th bh Club did 1 l 
3 community interested in planting ~ a 14:28 Genten th on ou — 000. i 4 a — 
es ; eee iinet eptember 14-15; Garden Show, Glen ylanting of 20, gladiolus corms— 
a certain flowering shrubs or perennials Ellyn Garden Club, Recreation House, Glen a cooperation aaa shes siien caeeinaeel 
in yards, business places or civic cen- Ellyn, Illinois. 4 3 7 
*h, ti Sabie aca tle ia ment. The corms were donated by 
v- : ein se . commercial growers in the central 
la the Hemerocallis Capital. Here the During the summer make plans for actin = 
local hemerocallis society joins forces an early fall hike to discover inter- , 
, with the garden clubs to put on a_ esting material to be dried and used New National President 
yw . . : . 
spring showing of hemerocallis. Gar- for winter arrangements. 
_ deners from all over the United States Fund Raising Mrs. Daniel J. Mooney of Butte, 
5° attend this festival. Nearly every Dues collected at meetings make Montana, is the new president of the 
- . . ° 9 T . \ . ~ 
a home in the city has some plantings the club self supporting, but they are National Council of State Garden 
las of hemerocallis. Clubs. Elected to office at this year’s 
m Some garden clubs disband during YOUR FLOWER SHOW national convention held in Miami, 
r 1 : 
the summer months—others plan pic- ieee’ ieee, ceaiaans Soate ee Florida, Mrs. Mooney has been a 
ial nics, garden tours, or stage flower ail Misi Grice poll Sod ite alee member of most committees of the 
X- shows. If your club keeps up meetings we. To speed the word along get National Council. 
n- during the summer, it might be well the news to us just as soon as it is 7 ee 
rs to have some, good papers on leading news to you. Send calendar dates We'd like to find the oldest 
ps perennials such as irises, roses, peonies three months ahead of time. garden club in our area. If you 
and hemerocallis. If some member of 1. Type or print club name, dete of show, think your club qualifies send me 
ort the club is a member of any of these theme of show. a few notes about it, including of 
y ' g 
national organizations, he can obtain 2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield course, the date it was formed. 
. , ‘ - Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. ‘ : 
] P 
r- literature from the Society Library to 3. I cannot promise to answer all queries, My address is 7714 Fairfield Road 
d. help prepare a most interesting and but I'll try to answer those accompanied by North, Minneapolis 12, Minne- 
on informative discussion. a stamped self-addressed envelope. sota. 
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by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


AUGUST 


is the time to start ... 


& ‘small boy visiting Mrs. Tiemann’s garden said of these pansies, 
“They look just like pirates!” 


Grow your own 


Pansies 


Tue PANSY is of easy culture, blos- 
soms profusely for months, and may be 
had in many colors from delicate pas- 
tel shades to rich, dark tones, some sol- 
id colors, others blotched, penciled or 
veined. There are varieties so ruffled 
that they appear almost double. Those 
with “faces” seem all the more friend- 
ly and amiable. 

Fresh, new crop seed is generally 
available in late July and early August 
which is the time to plant the seeds 
to insure months of beautiful blos- 
soms. Seeds planted as late as early 
September produce plants large 
enough to winter over safely, but they 
do not bloom as soon as seeds sown 
earlier. It has been stated that pansy 
seeds do not germinate unless the 
nights are cool, but I have no trouble 
if I prepare the seed bed frame care- 
fully and shade the young plants dur- 
ing hot weather. 
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These pansy plants grown from seeds in a seed frame supply many 
plants for garden use in the spring. Friendly “faces” will begin to 


appear during the first warm days of March. 


For one or two packets of seeds, 
the bottom may be knocked out of a 
fruit lug to provide a protected boun- 
dary for the seed bed and one that can 
be covered. Or a few seeds may be 
planted in coffee cans (with holes in 
the bottoms for good drainage), or in 
flower pots sunk into the ground. A 
seed frame (very simply constructed 
from four boards five or six inches 
high, nailed or staked in place to form 
a rectangular bed) provides space for 
any number of packets. 


The soil should be light and loose, 
of a spongy texture, free from lumps. 
Heavy soil can be mixed with sand, 
and a generous amount of humus in 
some form such as peat or compost 
added. The soil should be moist to a 
depth of several inches. Water the bed 
repeatedly until the moisture has 
soaked down five or six inches. This 


is very important. Let it dry until the 
surface can be worked without caking. 
Sowing the Seeds 

The seeds may be broadcast if plant- 
ed in pots, cans, or a very small frame. 
A larger area ought to be marked off 
in rows to make weeding and cultivat- 
ing easier. Press a narrow board down 
lightly to mark the rows which should 
be four or five inches apart. If several 
kinds of seeds are planted, label each 
row carefully. Plant the seeds as evenly 
as possible and press them into the 
soil. Sprinkle a little soil over them 
just enough to barely cover the seeds 
from sight. Water very gently, but 
well, to settle the seeds snugly. Open a 
burlap bag out flat, or use newspapers, 
to lay over the planted bed. Cover the 
seed frame with a second burlap bag. 

If the pre-planting watering was 
done thoroughly and the bed watered 
well after planting, there should be no 
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danger of the soil drying out if it is 
kept carefully covered, but it is ad- 
yisable to examine the planting every 
day to see that all is well. It would be 
fatal to let the bed dry out even once 
during the period of germination. The 
two main reasons for pansy seed-plant- 
ing failures are planting the seeds too 
deep and permitting the seed bed to 
dry out during the critical germination 
period. If the weather should turn 
very hot during this time, it makes 
for cooler temperatures to sprinkle the 
burlap bags several times each day. 


Ten days is usually given as the time 
it takes for pansy seeds to germinate 
but under very favorable conditions 
the most energetic seeds may be up in 
six days. It will take 11 or 12 days for 
the lazy ones. The lower cover directly 
over the seeds must be removed as 
soon as there are any signs of germina- 
tion or the little plants will grow right 
through the burlap and be pulled up 
when the cover is lifted. The,cover on 
the frame is left on until the plants are 
all up and growing well. Then it is 
removed at night and on cloudy days. 
The young plants should have protec- 
tion on windy days or when the rays 
of the sun are hot, but when cooler 
weather arrives the upper cover is left 
off permanently. 


Thin the plants to stand three or 
four inches apart when they get their 
fourth leaf. The soil must be kept 
nicely moist but never soggy wet for 
any length of time. Let the surface dry 
between waterings. Keep the weeds 
pulled and cultivate occasionally be- 
tween the rows. The plants may re- 
main in the seed frame until spring or 
be moved to their permanent places 
in late September or early October. 
For the best fall growth and for early 
spring blossoms, they should be in a 
sunny location. The north side of a 
foundation is too shady at any time 
unless they are set far enough out to 
get several hours of morning and after- 
noon sun. An east location in the 
morning sun is ideal. Wherever they 
are set, they should have a soft, spongy 
soil in which the mass of fragile. white 
thread-like roots can crawl and grow 
unhampered, 


Winter Preparation 


Pansies require moist conditions un- 
til the ground freezes. Dried leaves or 
half-rotted straw can be placed around 
and under the plants to conserve mois- 
ture, to keep the soil cool, and later 
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to prevent the ground from heaving. 
A light, loose covering of evergreen 
branches, asparagus, zinnia, or tomato 
tops is placed over the pansies in De- 
cember. Because the plants remain 
green all winter, one must avoid any 
top covering that would pack down 
or smother the plants. If the seeds 
were planted early and the season fa- 
vorable, the plants will be budded and 
even blooming when winter comes. 
They winter over easily and will be 
among the first plants to show growth 
and blossoms in late March. 


When I first began to grow pansies, 
I was told that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep every blossom picked or 
the plants would cease to bloom. It 
is true that the more I picked the 
more they bloomed, but the blossoms 
became smaller and smaller on shorter 
and shorter stems. Every available 
container from small vases and odd 
jars to sugar bowls and cream pitchers 
was crowded with pansy blossoms, but 
no one could say they were lovely. In 
time I learned if the blossoms were 
not picked they became larger by the 
third or fourth day after opening. I 
discovered that it was only necessary 
to remove the FADED blossoms to 
prevent seed formation. With this 
treatment the plants continued to 
bloom—-they were a joy to behold. 
When flowers wanted for the 
house, the blossoms were cut with 


were 


stems long enough to include plenty 
of foliage. A few such stems arranged 
loosely on a pinholder in a low con- 
tainer is truly lovely. Cutting part of 
the foliage has the same effect as 
pruning and promotes new growth 
with more buds and flowers. 


Pansy specialists delight us with such 
varieties as ‘Ullswater, a charming 
blue with black blotch: ‘Blue Knight’; 
‘Moon Moth,’ a good big white: ‘Mont 
Blanc,’ somewhat smaller but a fine 
white: ‘Pay Dirt, a ruffled yellow: 
‘Coronation Gold’; ‘Ruby Velvet,’ red 
and occasionally copper tones: ‘Alpen- 
glow,’ a rich velvety red: ‘Raspberry 
Rose,’ one of the delightful new col- 
ors: besides all sorts of pleasing mix- 
tures of hybrids which will give a 
thrilling show for any gardener. 


If you have been buying a basket 
of pansies in full bloom in May, you 
are cheating yourself out of months of 
delightful blossoms. You will be 
amazed at what you have missed by 
not planting your own selection of 
pansy seeds in August. © 
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GIANT PANSIE 
te 


HARROLD’ 


HARROLD’ 


Arrangement 


and FLORISTRY 
) Easily and Quickly 


AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE -— please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 
FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
opportunities. Study and eam your diploma at home. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


SC ccalutainmmn~tiittinaiombmuittie. = Tt 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE | 
| 310 So. Robertson Blvd., Studio p.87 
| Los Angeles 48, Calif. | 


Please send me your free book “Opportunities in | 
| Floristry”,and how Ican earn my Diploma atHome. | 


| Name 


| Address. 


1 City Zone 


Grow giant Pansies with Pitzonka’s 
Cut-Flower Pansy Seed. Rare Swiss 
mixture of brilliant colors. Exclusive! 
Regular Pack.... $1.50 ppd 
Double Pack. $2.50 ppd 


Color Catalog Free 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 


Box 787 Bristol, Pa. 


America’s Most 
Complete Line 


re Pedigreed 
“¢ 


se PANSIES 


Y Write For FREE Catalogue 
P. 0. BOX 29-H 
GRANTS PASS, 
OREGON 


PANSIES 


Sow now to bloom with bulbs next spring. 
Send for 24-page catalog in full color. 


THE CLARKES, BOX 440-FG 
CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


DON’T BE FAT!: 


If you just can’t reduce and have tried dieting, pills + 
8 and tablets—try relaxing, soothing SPOT REDUCER. @ 
a massager that’s tested, and B 
has U.L. approval. Lose weight § 
where it shows most! The re- § 
laxing, soothing massage heips g 
break down FATTY TISSUES. g 
helps tone the muscles and flesh 
and the increased awakened 
blood circulation helps carry g 

away waste fat — helps 

you regain and keep a 

firmer and more gratc- 
ful figure. When you use the 
SPOT REDUCER, it's almost 8 
like having your own private @ 
masseur at home. It’s fun re- § 
ducing this way! Lose pounds g 
210 Volts A.C. and inches quickly, easily, safely ’ 
without risking health. For aches and pains due to 
over-exercise. Also used as an aid in the relief of & 
@ pains for which massage is indicated. Sold ong 
a MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Reduce or NO CHARGE! 

(FIRMS FLABBY TISSUE!) 
aS Restores elasticity to sagging skin. 
BSTANDARD MODEL only $9.98 ...8 
B AMAZING DELUXE MODEL only $12.98.8 
a (Save 90c postage. Send payment with order) he 
a send to BODY MASSAGER COMPANY $ 
@ 403 Market Street, Dept. B-608, Newark, New Jersey @ 
SPST SHES STS BSH we 
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by George H. Marshall, Kansas 


How to 


Use the 


Ir YOU HAVE MADE up your mind 
that you must have a pear tree in 
your back yard, it is well to find out 
about the characteristics and uses of 
the various varieties before you pur- 
chase your tree. There are pears that 
are fine for canning but poor for eat- 
ing raw. Others are excellent either 
canned or raw, and still others have 
little value for either canning or eat- 
ing directly from the tree. 

The best pears grown in the United 
States come from west of the Rocky 
Mountains and seldom produce satis- 
factorily anywhere else because of a 
disease called “‘fireblight” to which 
most of these varieties are 
susceptible when grown elsewhere. In 
other words, the pears grown in the 
Midwest must be resistant to this 
disease—a fact which, for the most 
part, prevents growing the best va- 
rieties of this fruit. 

More than 20 years ago, I decided 
that I should have a pear tree in my 
large back yard. Since I know the 
excellence of the Bartlett pear, I pur- 
chased a tree of this variety and hope- 
fully set it out. It never produced a 
pear, for before it reached bearing 
age it succumbed to fireblight. 

I had noticed pear trees growing in 
various parts of our city that were 
loaded every summer with large pears 
which in the fall turned a beautiful 
yellow slightly tinted with red. 

After considerable inquiry, I learned 
that the name of this pear was ‘Kief- 
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western 


Kieffer Pear 


The old, reliable Keiffer pear is unfortunately not the 





most palatable. But it becomes much more desirable 
when we know how to ripen and use the fruits. 


fer.’ I purchased one and set it in 
my back yard. It began bearing when 
quite young, but imagine my chagrin 
when in late October I found the fruit 
just as hard as it was in early July. 
I began to take more careful note 
of other pear trees like mine in town, 
and to ask their owners why they 
seemingly let their pears go unused. 
I got various answers, but the most 
common one was “They're no good 
for eating raw and not much better 
for anything else.” I did find a few 
who made some use of them, especial- 
ly in canning, but even these agreed 
that they were not first class pears. 
I could not help feeling that it was 
too bad that such beautiful fruit, 
borne so bountifully on such a healthy 
tree, was fit only for the hogs. 
Widely Planted 
Determined to solve this puzzle, I 
began by reading the history of the 
Kieffer pear. I learned that Peter 
Kieffer, who lived near Philadelphia, 
grew the first tree, which later was 
given his name. It came into bearing 
in 1863. I also found that it is now 
grown throughout the United States 
wherever pears will grow, and that 
two decades ago 20 per cent of the 
millions of bushels of pears raised in 
the United States were Kieffer pears. 
This and other information set me 
to thinking that this record could not 
be true unless the much maligned 
Kieffer pear had merits——ignorance of 
which prevented many persons from 





making proper use of its fruit. My next 
step was to write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture to learn if 
they could give me the information 
I seemed to need. In reply, I received 
a pamphlet entitled “Handling and 
Preparing the Kieffer Pear for Use 
as Food.” This research showed con- 
clusively that while the Kieffer pear 
is not primarily a pear to be eaten 
raw, it is a valuable food product and 
when properly treated is both whole- 
some and palatable. 

If one wants a more complete ac- 
count of how to handle and prepare 
the Kieffer pear, this pamphlet can be 
obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. It is 
listed as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 179%6, 
issued by the USDA in 1938 and re- 
vised in 1946. 

To Aid Picking 

The Kieffer pear tree has a tend- 
ency to grow unusually tall, so tall 
in fact that few families will have a 
ladder long enough to pick the pears 
at the top of the tree. The limb 
growth is such that climbing very far 
into the tree itself is a difficult matter. 
If pears are shaken from the tree, 
they are bruised and become almost 
worthless because they require a con- 
siderable period for proper ripening 
during which bruised pears are likely 
to decay and cause others near them 
to decay also. I got rid of this diffi- 
culty by ignoring the old superstition 
that pear trees must not be trimmed. 
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I cut out the top of my tree complete- 
ly, leaving it about two-thirds of its 
former height. This made it possible 
for me to pick almost every pear by 
hand. 

The owner of a Kieffer pear tree 
must remember that these pears do 
not ripen on the tree even when left 
until freezing weather. They may be 
picked at any time after they have 
reached one-half or two-thirds their 
mature size. Of course they may be 
left on the tree until they reach their 
full size, but when maturity is once 
reached remaining on the tree causes 
deterioration rather than ripening. 
Perhaps the ideal time to pick Kieffer 
pears is just before they have reached 
maturity, which is usually indicated 
by a slight yellowing of the pear fre- 
quently accompanied by a tinge of 
red. 


At whatever stage of maturity Kief- 
fer pears are picked, they must go 
through a ripening process. During 
this process they develop a soft tex- 
ture and pleasing flavor if the tem- 
perature is kept between 60 and 65 
degrees. After two or three weeks at 
this temperature, Kieffer pears be- 
come properly soft and greatly im- 
proved in both texture and _ flavor. 
Lower or higher temperatures than 60 
to 65 degrees act much more slowly 
or bring less satisfactory results. The 
length of the ripening period is short- 
est when the temperature is kept at 
60 degrees and varies from 16 to 20 
days if the fruit has been left on the 
tree until nearly full grown. When 
the fruit is picked at a less mature 
stage, it takes somewhat longer to 
ripen. When the fruit is best for eat- 
ing raw, it is also best for canning. 

When ripening is complete, use the 
fruit quickly whether it is to be eaten 
raw or canned, as after two or three 
weeks it is likely to decay rather 
rapidly. Since the Kieffer pear ma- 
tures in September or October, de- 
pending on the region in which it is 
grown, maintaining proper tempera- 
tures for its ripening is not difficult. 
A clean basement or cool room serves 
satisfactorily if kept closed in the day 
time and opened at night. 

It is a shame to let this fruit go 
to waste simply because its use re- 
quires a little more work than its 
more expensive relatives. When prop- 
erly ripened, the large, handsome 
Kieffer pears can be used for eating 
raw, may be peeled and baked or 
used for sauce or salads.® 
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We handle all importation details. 


Our new catalog describes the world’s largest selection of hardy 
garden lilies, especially suited for mid-western and northern 
climates. Illustrated in color and black and white, it is filled 
with cultural information and suggestions on variety selection. 
Personal service and quality are our tradition. 


Write for free illustrated catalog! 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, oe». <. 


Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


WARNING: How NOT to Miss Your Copy of Flower & 


Garden Magazine 
To Our Subscribers: 

If you are going to move, please give the 
Circulation Department six to eight weeks' notice. 
They must have both your old and new address. 

Give the time you will actually be at your new 
address and we will figure out the mailing of your 
magazine accordingly. 

You may not understand why it takes so 
much time, but there are many steps to go through 
in handling each order. You will notice most 
of your other magazines request this much time, 
and some much more. 

The same is true of your renewal. We MUST 
have considerable time to handle it. Otherwise 
you will be missing some copies. You will be 
notified before your subscription actually expires, 
and most readers cooperate nicely. But some 
"smart" readers figure we are just crying "wolf." 
While wetry to print extra copies each month, the 
last two months we have run completely out. There 
is nothing we can do when this happens. 

It may interest you to know that Flower 
& Garden is the fastest growing magazine in the 
horticultural field, and with this issue becomes 
the second largest in number of subscribers. 

Any time you have occasion to write about 
your subscription, please-if at all possible, send 
us the label from your magazine or a copy of it. A 
number have written us that the beautiful covers 
we were uSing should not be marred with the address 
label. Unfortunately, owing to mechanical equip- 
ment problems there is nothing we can do to 
avoid this. 

Remember, your copy of Flower & Garden 
arrives from the 15th to the 25th of the 
month before the date on the cover. To avoid 
missing a copy, please notify us of your moving 
and do renew promptly. 

Thanking you, 

Cordially, 


Jobb later eo 


John E. Tillotson 
Publisher 

















































































































































































































Trees 


by Frank Payne, Kansas 


I LEARNED EARLY in life how useful 
a willow tree is to a farmer. At home 
my foster parents grew a large grape 
vineyard. Mother tore up hundreds of 
soft cotton rags to be used in tying up 
the pruned grape vines to the wires. 
That was work on Saturdays for all 
the children. 

It happened that a neighbor farmer, 
“a distinguished gentleman from old 
Kentucky, suh!” wanted me to help 
him tie up his grape vines, inasmuch 
as I was experienced. I did so gladly 
because it meant some spending money 
for me. 

The very first day he told me. 
“Frank, I want you to tie my grapes 
like we did down in Kentucky.” He 
led me to a nearby brook where there 
grew a large yellow willow tree, took 
out his pocket knife and cut off a lot 
of small, short twigs. They were about 
eight inches in length. Then back we 
went to the vineyard, where he taught 
me how to twist those soft twigs tight 
around the grape cane and the wire, 
and give it a final tuck to lock it in 
place. It held the cane much better 
than any twine or cotton rag. In Ken- 
tucky, he said, the farmers even tied 
new fence rails together with willow 
twigs to hold the rails firmly in place. 
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as it appears in winter. 


But this article will be about how 
useful and ornamental willows can be 
to the Midwest home owner when 
used in a landscaping program. And 
I shall mention a few of their other 
uses. 

Willow is their only common name. 
They are from the genus “Salix,” re- 
lated to the soft wooded poplars. They 
are an old time tree, growing along 
the banks of the Euphrates, in parts of 
Asia as well as Palestine. The captive 
Israelites hung their harps, no doubt, 
on the weeping willows which grew go 
abundantly in Babylon. Those were 
the “Salix Babylonica” which are so 
popular today in landscaping ponds, 
lagoons and brooks. 

Fast Growing 

Willows grow very rapidly. The 
common white willows are those found 
along most rivers all through the Mid- 
west. They are quite useful, being used 
by the U. S. Government Engineers in 
river control work to keep river banks 
from washing away during floods. 
They are grown quickly from cuttings 
and branches. 

I well remember one time when I 
bought a lawn settee and two chairs 
made of white willow branches from 
a family of wood workers camped on 





Most graceful of trees—the weeping willow. Here is the branch formation 








the Kaw river near my home. It was 
in early spring, and after the set was 
placed on our lawn we had almost a 
month of rainy weather. I had for- 
gotten all about the lawn set for a 
few weeks. You can guess how sur- 
prised I was to find that our lawn 
furniture had taken root where it sat 
in the soft earth! It even had green 
sprouts growing out all over it! That 
is ample proof that willows do root 
easily and quickly. 

I think willows look beautiful if 
they are planted in proper places. 
One or two planted at either or both 
ends of a pond, or at water’s edge 
of a brook or lagoon, will have a cool, 
relaxing effect, especially if they are 
weeping willows. It solves a landscape 
problem of placing trees along water 
where other kinds would die. Never 
plant willows in rows of a dozen or 
so. You would certainly spoil the de- 
sired effect. Just one or two is enough, 
and if two are planted, be sure to put 
them quite a distance apart to allow 
each one to attain its best natural 
growth without crowding. 


Hazard to Drains 


Another mistake you should never 
make as it would cause you much 
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trouble: if you are planning to plant 


any kind of willow tree near a tile | Order Now at August 


drain or a septic tank drain pipe so 


it will get plenty of moisture, DON’T | Sale Prices! Gorgeous 
po IT! Oh yes, 


the willow would 


grow and look fine, but what trouble 
the roots would cause! Unless the tile 
joints were sealed or screwed together, P [ (} N ' g 
the roots would seek that tile and 


cram it full. They would stop the 


" ° ” 
tile from draining at all. This warn- from the Wilds 
ing applies to willow roots, or any of Missouri 


other tree of the poplar family. 


The Indians used the inner bark of FABULOUS SPRING BLOOMS 


the willow for their fish nets. Today, | next spring and every spring—and 
you can buy all types of baskets for ordering now you save nearly 30% on 
4 d these splendid, self-multiplying peren- 
cut flowers, clothes and even wicker | pjals! Planting instructions free with 
furniture made of willows. In Europe | order. Supplies limited; mail today! 


today they make wooden shoes, arti- 


ficial limbs and even carriage bodies = -OUR FAMOUS $5 PEONY SPECIAL-- -; 


out of willows. Willow wood makes | , Check any 7 varieties, fill out coupon and mail today with t 
the finest charcoal used in gunpowder. 


' i remittance. Supplies limited; please state 2nd choice. i 
In New York state willows are grown 

and cultivated especially for the bas- Acme ..Large pink rose-type Jeannot Pink, turns silvery Pfeiffer’s Pride... Fragrant, pink 

ket weavers. Adonis... Light pink, yellow collar John C. Dugar Deep rose-pink Pink Bonnet... Single, light pink 

d Alberta Kelsey. Light rose-pink Kelway’s Queen Rose-pink Pink Charm... Fragrant flesh-pink 

Now the pussy willows are the ones Aatetnctte Heim. Late, white — Kobe Rose-pink Japanese _ Pink Lustre Early light pink 

a , eatrice Cartwright. Light k La Perle 
flower growers like best. You find e ig pin Pink, midseason Prudence White, rose perfume 


, ; ; 7 Bethel Blush pink La Salle Single, dark red Rahab Medium rose pink 
them early in spring in the florist Blushing Beauty Pale pink Marie Crousse Shell pink Red Bird Red anemone type 


; ; es Cornelia Stone Light pink Marion Lange Med. light pink Resplendid Late, white 
shops where they are used to give a Dearborn Brilliant dark red | Mary Eastman Late, rose  Rosabel Large red 
2 ° " ; “Mar Dr. 0. M. Skinner Shell pink M. L. Richardson Late, pink Rosa Bonheur... Single flesh-pink 

x » loo - ‘ Ss : gle flesh-pin 
apring time look when used a filler Duluth Late blooming white - May Corbin Tall deep pink — Rosalie Short, red 
in pot plants, baskets or vases of | Elisa Pink, midseason Milton Hill Pure lilac-rose Rose Fluff Pink 
flowers ne Blush pink Miss Innocence Flesh-white Rubie Battey Dark red Japanese 
S- anny Lee Red, midseason Morocco Early, dark red Ruth Markle Tall, light pink 

, S ese ss dekiieieiiee an saa ie Fontenelle Dark red Mount Everest Late, white Sandra K. Large dark pink 
You can Grow the trees yourself by | Francois Ortegat Red ) Mrs. Deane Funk Snow Brook Flesh-white 
buying a growing tree from your nur- Fred W. Pratt White Rose-petaled pink | Star Bright White 
Be The a sit, . af Goldfinch Pink, yellow center Nancy Bonner Light pink Stillman White, yellow center 
seryman. 1€ pussy WI1LIOWS are Gold Star..Pale pink and yellow Nebraska Late, pure white Sundog...Very \ate creamy white 
known botanically as Salix discolor. Gov. Fuller. Flesh-shell-pink _) Nina Secor......White, midseason | The Dise Tall pink-red 
sats } | Grace Loomis Large white | Nobility Bright pink Thisbe Midseason, light pink 
The buds come out early, even late | — Grover Cleveland. Deep crimson Nymphaea Creamy white — Tiny Tim Light pink 
a ia ae as alae conioene i — Henry M. Vories Light pink Odile White, lilac-tint center Torpilleur Deep rose-red Jap. 
February or early March if some Seepanctn.. Fragrant chet-sich => Gpal..Reco-pish, fading white 


. 4 Virginia Mary Early, deep pink 
spring-like weather comes at that lola Pink Pink, midseason _ Pathfinder Medium pink Ward Welch... Late ivory white 


time. You can force them into bloom ae Gon tas me white iain en eae vouth Bane tenn Geebanine 

earlier than that by cutting off twigs Ivory White. Late-biooming white 

two or three feet in length, placing 

them in a jar or deep bucket of water 

and keeping them in a warm room | - 

until the catkins come out, all fuzzy : ANY 
i 


like a frightened Halloween kitty. 





LABELED AND 
PREPAID IN 
U. S., ONLY 
I got a start of pussy willow at no | I 
cost and with no special effort om ry | Vow se mee mee ee ee ee ee 
part. In fact it was quite accidental. | ag), »» / THIS is a “Wild"? peony root, well- THIS peony root is unacceptable 
: Wild” peonies are finest formed and sturdy 3- to 5-eye divi. shipment by ‘Wild’? standards: 
I was presented a nice basket of flow- quality 2. on 5-eye blooming oan properly ten as pat = ween a ae — - 
° ‘ ‘ “ . : 2 e a strain ready to produce healthy velop and bloor S a peony rvot, 
ers for a birthday gift. The florist had | s!ze plants, disease-resistant plants and fine blooms with the but not the kind you will ever re- 
placed six nice twigs of pussy willows 


thanks to regular cultivation least amount of care ceive from us! 


and irrigation. Compare (Peonies thrive in all but Fla. & Gulf Coast 
7 1 too warm for them. 
in the bouquet. After the other flowers | these actual photos: areas where climate is too w ) 


faded, the pussy willows still looked 
nice, so I placed them in a deep jar . tbh (and Goy, 
of water and kept them in bloom in Free with 


a warm room. Three weeks later when —_- - DEPT. FAG 87, SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 
I started to throw them away, I found 


64-PAGE eet | enclose $_ ; ship Peonies checked above, with free planting 
all the lower parts had a lot of long 


instructions and 64-page Catalog. (Min. order $5; no C.0.D.’s, please.) 
COLOR ee (1 25c¢ enclosed; send 64-page Catalog only. 
roots on them. I am not Scotch, but CATALOG 


I certainly didn’t throw them away. —_ 


: 7 R.F.D. OR 
I planted them in April outdoors and | packed with most beautiful, first a los 
, 1@ " . . quality Peonies, Iris and Daylilies! 
grew some lovely trees for many years. | @etalog sent without order, only 25. CITY____ _2ONE___STATE___ 
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WHETHER YOU RE GOING On a vaca- 
tion this month or not, every gardener 
has some occasion to be away from 
his domain—sometimes for two or 
three days—maybe for ten or 15 days. 
During such an extended stay, house 
plants can take a real beating. 

The bathtub is a good place for just 
a few plants to be placed while you 
are away. Set the plants on top of a 
thick layer of newspapers in the tub. 
Run enough water in the tub to cover 
the bottoms of the pots. Allow this to 
stand until water has soaked to the 
top of the soil. Then drain the tub. 
The retained in the news- 
papers will keep the plants in good 
condition for ten days or more. 


moisture 


If your neighbor is coming in to 
do the watering, it is wise to leave 
notes on the plants you do not wish 
te be watered—for example, at this 
time of the year the Christmas cactus 
should not receive much water. 

If you have been starting delicate 
cuttings or leaves, or perhaps the tiny 
seeds of gloxinias, African violets or 
begonias, you will have quite a prob- 
lem in finding anyone who has the 
knowledge to know how to care for 
such plant babies. Such was the ex- 


Mrs. M. C. York of 


Texas, years 


perience of 
Amarillo, ago. 
Here is how she solved her problem: 


several 


“My good neighbor would feed the 
dog. And she'd tend my flowers if I 
asked her, but she is not a plant fan- 
cier. I got a disturbing mental picture 
of her forgetting to water my indoor 
garden for even one day. Most of the 
collection would come through a day 
of neglect, but the started leaves of 
gloxinias and might not. 
What if the tiny gloxinia seedlings got 
dry while I was gone? Any other than 
the gentlest of moistening from the 


begonias 


top could wash them away, and who 
but another plant enthusiast would 
understand the need for placing the 
pots of seedlings in a dish of warm 
water till they were sufficiently damp? 
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“I decided to trust my plants to a 
makeshift Wardian case. Out of stor- 
age came my big galvanized tub which 
I placed on my plant table. Moisture 
holding material was supplied by sev- 
eral buckets of sand from the chil- 
dren’s sandbox. I pressed each clay 
pot into the wet sand and covered 
the tub with a piece of clear poly- 
ethylene plastic. I weighted this down 
with pieces of wood and raised the 
window blind as high as possible to 
permit sunlight to get down into the 
tub. The living room thermostat was 
set at 75 and I left feeling confident 
that my plants would survive. 

“Six days later the best part of the 
trip was at hand—coming home. 
Without pausing even to see what 
mail had arrived in our absence, I 
went directly to my wash tub ter- 
rarium. When I lifted the plastic cov- 
er, the moist, warm smell of growing 
plants met me. There was not a cas- 
ualty. Much new growth had taken 


IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 








by Elvin McDonald 


place in the continuously high humid- 
ity. It was a very tender growth how- 
ever, and had to be gradually hard- 
ened. I accomplished this by leaving 
the cover off, and the plants in the 
tub for a week. I won't say it was a 
pretty Wardian case, but it worked!” 

If you must leave your plants often 
and feel that asking your neighbor to 
water them is imposing, you can re- 
pot your plants into wick-fed pots. 
These containers have a reservoir at 
the bottom which is filled with water. 
A glass wick is run from the pot into 
the water. With the reservoir full, the 
plants will need no water for a week 
or more. 

Before you leave, check the under- 
sides of and the crowns of 
plants to detect possible beginnings of 
damaging insects. A house plant bomb 
can be used to kill them. If such an 
infestation is not halted before you 
leave, your plant may be ruined before 
you return. * 


leaves, 





Checklist for August 


Make cuttings of geraniums. Root in 
peat moss and sand. Pot 
posed of equal parts compost. good gar- 


in soil com- 


den loam and clean, sharp sand. Add a 


tablespoon of steamed bone meal to 
each five-inch pot. 
Cineraria and snapdragon seeds 


started now will give winter greenhouse 
color. 

Gloxinia seeds planted now will be- 
gin to bloom by Christmas time, and 
they will come into full bloom during 
February, March and April. Try a pack- 
et of hybrid seeds from a gloxinia spe- 
cialist. Directions for their care will be 
on the packet. 

Plant freesias this month. See article 
elsewhere. this issue. 

Winter flowering marigolds should 
be started now for bloom in November 
and later. They can also be flowered 
in a sunny window garden. 

Sow forget-me-not (myosotis) seeds 
for January blooms in the cool green- 
house. 


Now is a good time to write for 
African violet lists. and to order the 


newest introductions. 


The 


caerulea, should be planted now and 


blue lace flower. Didiscus 


grown cool. It produces beauiiful blue 


flowers during the winter. 


fine for cutting. 


They are 


Alyssum maritimum makes a useful 
plant in the cool greenhouse. Use as a 
swect-scented border, 


hanging basket. 


Stocks 
the cool greenhouse. Sow seeds now for 


or plant in a 


make a beautiful flower in 


a January-February flower crop. 


Start sweet peas and calendulas in 
the greenhouse this month. 


orchids ) 
seeds started now will begin to bloom in 
February. 


Sechizanthus (poor man’s 


Nemesia seeds planted now will begin 
to bloom in October and 
through February. 


continue 
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PLANT PROPAGATION IN PIC- 
TURES, by Montague Free, (249 
pages completely illustrated with black 
and white pictures which show every 
detail and practice prescribed in the 
brief text; American Garden Guild 
and Doubleday; $4.95). 


This is the best book on the market 
for the amateur gardener who may 
want to increase stocks of certain 
favorite plants. The text is presented 
in the form of a short introduction to 
each chapter, and all other reading 
matter is presented in the form of cut 
lines for the photographs. 

A glance at the “Contents” gives 
a preview of the subject matter of 
this definitive book: Seeds and Spores, 
Vegetative or Asexual Propagation, 
Propagation by Cuttings (conven- 
tional, new and unusual methods), 
Bulbs, Corms, ‘Tubers, Rhizomes, 
Rootstocks, Runners, Offsets, Stolons, 
and Suckers; Layering, Perennial 
Vegetables, Graftage, and Rooting 
Mediums and Equipment. 

The photography is superb in most 
cases—and every picture tells a story 
of useful, practical information. Al- 
though presented in an easily under- 
stood manner, this book is not a work 
that should be solely in the beginner's 


GARDENING 
WITH 


library. It is of interest to all garden- 
ers—a handy reference guide to small 
details that may be forgotten, but 
which spell success in garden plant- 
ing, division and seed growing. 


HOW TO MAKE CONTAINERS 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS, by 
Jean B. Amer and Alma L. Gray, (128 
pages, 59 photographs and 67 detailed 
drawings; Hearthside Press, Inc., New 
York, $3.50). 

Anyone who makes any sort of 
flower arrangement or table decora- 
tion for holiday or party will find 
this book a valuable aid. Stunning 
floral planters and ornaments with a 
high-priced look are easy to make at 
home. This book will show you how. 

It illustrates all the steps needed to 
convert driftwood, shells, and other 
natural materials. It tells how attic 
cast-offs, old jars and bottles, wood 
shavings, aluminum foil, old news- 
papers, discarded records, and other 
miscellany can produce an exciting 
collection of containers and _ acces- 
sories—each one unique and personal. 

The chapter on edible containers 
and accessories shows how to make 
pretty table centerpieces which will 
perk up any party. 


LAZY MAN’S LABELING 


If you find making labels and 
attaching them to your plants bor- 
ing and tiresome, you might try 
this lazy man’s record. First, draw 
an outline plot of your house and 
yard—a scale of one-eighth to one- 
quarter inch to the foot is quite 
workable. In ink, indicate all the 
permanent items, such as house, 
garage, pool, trees, bushes, and 
the like. Mark these and show 
their colors. In pencil—so if you 
change your mind, you can easily 
erase your plotting—outline your 
planting areas and indicate what 
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you have planted in each space 
and also indicate the colors. Then 
when you wish to plant something 
new you can tell at a glance where 
there is space for it, whether it 
will harmonize with its neighbors, 
or if you wish to transplant some- 
thing already in a choice spot. 
This chart is also helpful if kept 
from year to year, for you can 
readily show what flowers or veg- 
etables prospered and where. The 
best point is that you can do every- 
thing—in the planning line—with- 
out stirring from your easy chair. 

—Helen M. Stote, Colorado 
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PLANT PROPAGATION 


IN PICTURES 

by Montague Free $4.95 
How to increase the number of plants in your 
home and garden by division, grafting, layer- 
ing, cuttings, bulbs and tubers, sowing seeds 
and spores. Illustrated step by step with more 
than 350 photographs, this book is designed 
for beginners in plant propagation and covers 
both indoor and outdoor plants, shrubs and 
vegetables. 


CONTAINER 


AND ACCESSORIES 


How to Make CONTAINERS and 
ACCESSORIES 


for Flower Arrangements 
by Jean Amer & Alma Gray $3.50 
With the help of this new book you can have 
more ingenious and attractive flower arrange- 
ments than possible even with expensive con- 
tainers. Learn how to utilize driftwood, sea 
shells, old bottles, castoffs, paper, tin, fruit 
and vegetable containers, foil, wire and many 
other media. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 
Order one or both books from: 
FLOWER & GARDEN BOOK SHOP 
Dept. 1039, 559 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 
| 
| 
| Enclosed is [] Check [] Money Order 
| Please send me copies of; 
[] PLANT PROPAGATION in PICTURES 
$4.95 
[] How to Make CONTAINERS and AC- 
CESSORIES for Flower Arrangements 
$3.50 





FLOWERS 


OF 


THE NIGHT 


By Rose Tenent 


BEAUTIFUL WHITE FLOWERS which 
open after dark and close as the sun 
rises are in themselves interesting and 
unusual enough. But consider also that 
such flowers may be sweetly scented, 
with sepals of red, purple or green, 
and I’m sure you will agree that the 
gardener has something to be enthu- 
siastic over. 


The most popular group of these 
Hylo- 
cereus, consisting of some 18 different 
varieties, of which H. undatus, the 
‘Honolulu Queen,’ is best known. Of 
climbing habit, it has 


nocturnal flowers is probably 


long, three- 
angled stems which grow as long as 
10 feet in the tropics, the aerial roots 
clinging to trees and branches. The 
white flowers have yellow-green sepals 
and may appear in dozens at a time. 
There are also red-flowered varieties 
of Hylocereus, but these are very rare 
and extremely difficult to obtain. 

In a remote Guatemalan village, 
half-hidden by a volcanic mountain, 
festivals are held in honor of the 
‘Honolulu Queen.’ As the huge vanilla- 
scented blossoms open, processions of 
natives carry flaming torches through 
the streets to the strains of traditional 
melodies. Celebrations take place and 
laughter fills the air. City dwellers, 
too, like arranging parties on summer 
evenings for the purpose of showing 
guests what a thrilling sight the flow- 
ering of this ‘Queen of the Night’ can 


be. 
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Another widely-known group is Sel- 
enicereus, native to the West Indies, 
Texas, Mexico and Argentina. This 
plant also climbs the trunks of trees 
by means of aerial roots, or where 
there are 


along the 


no trees, it merely trails 
ground. The flowers are 
large and white with various 
colored backs and are thought by some 
enthusiasts to be the most beautiful 
of all the night-blooming cerei. A 
very well-known variety is S. grandi- 
florus from which, in the past, juice 
was extracted from the stems and used 
as a heart tonic. A friend of mine-who 
started this variety a few years ago 


very 


as a nine-inch cutting, now has a fine 
plant ten feet long which has flowered 
well and is beginning to grow around 
the corner of his greenhouse. 


Nyctocereus also comes from Mex- 
ico. This is a slender-stemmed family 
with flowers of pink or white. Varieties 
include N. guatemalensis, N. Hirch- 
tianus, and N. serpentinus — the lat- 
ter is known as the ‘Snake’ or ‘Ser- 
pent’ cactus and will grow satisfac- 
torily under almost any conditions. 


Then there are the Harrisias from 
the Bahamas and West Indies. Large 
white flowers, with gold-tipped sta- 
mens, are borne at the tips of elon- 
gated, spiny stems. Among the many 
kinds possibly the best known are H. 
Bonplandi, the wool cereus, and H. 
Jusberti, the moon cereus. These 
plants can be grown successfully either 
in the greenhouse or living room, but 


The ‘Honolulu Queen’ 
Hylocereus undatus 


warmth is essential in winter and they 
need plenty of leafmold in the com- 
post. 

Lophocereus, sometimes known as 
the “Totem Pole Cactus,’ is a very 
curious plant indeed. Tall, stout and 
columnar, it has thick spines and a 
bristly top from which a number of 
rather small flowers emerge. The most 
sought-after variety is the monstrous 
form, often termed 
Mieckleyanus’—it is quite spineless 
and smooth, with irregular ribs. 

Almost all the true Epiphyllums 
are night-bloomers. Native to Central 
and South America, they are to be 


*‘Lemaireocereus 


found growing high up in the crotches 
of the jungle trees, obtaining thei 


Selenicereus 
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nourisiment from the rich humus in 
which they grow, but never from their 
hosts. Stems are long, thin and waxy, 
hanging pendant in their natural 

wth: flowers are lily-like and fun- 
nel-shaped, often nearly a foot long. 
The Epiphyllums make good room 

Jants, flowering very readily. They do 
best in half-shade and like plenty of 
water while growing but should be 
kept fairly dry otherwise. E. oxy- 
petalum is a good variety. Often 
known as the ‘Dutchman’s Pipe,’ the 
flowers are reddish-brown on the outer 
petals and pure white inside. Leaves 
are flat with wavy edges. 

These nocturnal plants are all true 
cacti. Not a single one of them, ac- 
cording to modern ways of classify- 
ing plants, is actually a cereus, al- 
though we commonly call them that. 

Like other members of this amazing 
family they are easy of cultivation and 
will thrive cheerfully with a minimum 
of attention. A good potting compost 
consists of three parts garden loam, two 
parts sharp river sand, two parts 
thoroughly decomposed leafmold, two 
parts broken brick and a half part old 
mortar rubble. For Epiphyllums leave 
out the mortar rubble and add a little 
extra leafmold. You can also add a 
little bonemeal if wish, but if 
you want good flowers it is better not 


you 


to overfeed. Neither should you over- 
pot. Good drainage is essential. 

Most of these night-blooming plants 
need to be slightly shaded during the 
hottest part of the year and also liber- 
ally watered. During the winter 
months little water is required. ® 

‘Dutchman’s Pipe’ 
Epiphyllum oxypetalum 


= 
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| Address_ 


This binder is far more substantial 
than the customary ones used for 
such purposes. We felt that we 
did not want to give our readers 
anything but the best. This binder 
will be sent you FREE with either 
a new or renewal subscription to 
FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine 
for a full 20 months at the low 
price of only $5.00. Sorry, we can- 
not extend this offer to cover sub- 
scriptions mailed before the 
appearance of this ad. If your own 
renewal has already been entered 
you may extend it for another 20 
months or solve your gift prob- 
lems by sending FLOWER and 
GARDEN Magazine to a gardening 
friend, clearly indicating that the 
binder is to be sent to your address. 


Mail the coupon below TODAY. 


Binder for 


your copies of 
FLOWER and GARDEN 


Here’s what readers have been 
asking for—a good high quality 
binder to keep all copies of 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. 


This is a beautiful, dark green 
simulated leather binder, 
stamped in gold on both the 
cover and the back. You will 
immediately recognize it as con- 
taining your favorite magazine 
when it is lying flat on a table 
or desk, or when standing on a 
shelf with other books. 


As you will note from the small insert 
illustration below, there are two metal 
posts securely fastened to the inside of 
the binder. The %” wide metal strips 
go through the middle of the magazine. 
The punched holes go over the posts, 
turn, then lock at the top. This means 
that your magazine is securely held re- 
gardless of how much moving or shaking 
around the binder receives. Your maga- 


zines will not fall out! 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine, Dept. 1043, 559 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


| am enclosing [7] check [] money order for $5.00 to receive the FREE 
binder and 20 Months of FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine. 


This is a [] new [] renewal [] gift subscription. 


Name_ 








Town 


Zone State d 


If binder is to go to address other than above, indicate mailing address in margin below. 











If you have ever tried to assemble all the 


various chemicals recommended for the con- 
trol of even the most obnoxious garden pests, 


SYSTEMIC PESTICIDES are develop- 
ing rapidly for commercial use. 

Chemicals absorbed by a plant, 
transported in active form throughout 
its tissues, noninjurious to the plant 
and able to ward off invading organ- 
isms for an indefinite period—are no 
longer an idle dream. A limited num- 
ber of such compounds have already 
been introduced commercially follow- 
ing intensive screening by research 
laboratories. 

In anticipation that someday you 
yourself will be using systemic pesti- 
cides, you would probably want to 
know: 

1. What is a systemic pesticide? 
It is a chemical absorbed into the sys- 
tem of a plant which renders its parts 
—roots, stems, leaves—poisonous to 
invading organisms. Some systemics 
remain unchanged in the plant, others 
are chemically altered before they be- 
come active poisons. A plant treated 
with a systemic is no longer merely 
a target for chemicals but it becomes 
a more able participant in setting up 
conditions unfavorable to invaders. 

2. How do systemics enter 
plants? The chemical reaches the in- 
ternal tissues by first passing through 
certain of the millions of microscopic 
cells forming the surface of leaves, 
stems, roots or seeds. 

3. How do systemics move 
within the plant? Water and food- 
conducting tissues are the usual path- 
ways through which these chemicals 
move over long distances. For ex- 
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you will welcome this new approach... 


Systemic Pesticides: 


For the Future? 


by Malcolm C. Shurtleff 


and E. T. Hibbs 
lowa State College 


ample, if the soil around the roots 
is drenched with a systemic com- 
pound, the chemical will appear in 
the leaves or fruits. The reverse di- 
rection of movement also occurs. Some 
systemics tend to move upward from 
the point of application accumulating 
in leaf margins, growing tips and 
storage organs. Others collect in un- 
derground parts. The photograph il- 
lustrates typical leaf injury that may 
result from using too much. Plants 
differ widely in their response to sys- 
temic chemicals. Compounds absorbed 
through the seed coat may kill or- 
ganisms invading the seed or seedling 
plant. 

4. How do these compounds 
work? These foreign chemicals ab- 
sorbed by a plant may greatly influ- 
ence its balance of physiological proc- 
esses. The effect may be to kill or 
discourage the pest as it begins to 
feed or enter the plant, or it may rid 
the plant of an established pest, or it 
may counteract poisons produced by 
invading fungi or bacteria, or it may 
increase the natural resistance of the 
plant or retard the visible symptoms 
of disease. 

5. Do systemics remain active 
indefinitely? The effectiveness gen- 
erally decreases the longer the chemi- 
cal is in the plant. This may be 
caused by dilution of the systemic 
within the growing plant, or by a 
breakdown of the chemical by physi- 
ological processes within the plant, 
or by accumulation or congregating 
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Several pests which might be controlled by ap. 
plying systemics to the foliage or soil. 





of the compound in certain restricted 
parts of the plant. This means that 
the first contact of the plant with the 
systemic must provide the toxic level 
required to protect the plant from 
injury, or the chemical must be re- 
newed as the plant develops. 

6. How are these chemicals ap- 
plied? The most common methods 
are spraying the leaves, drenching the 
soil, and treating the seeds. Chemicals 
have also been injected into the trunk 
or stem of plants, or applied as a 
paste to the outside. 

7. Insect and mite problems are 
being solved by systemies. The first 
use of systemic insecticides was im- 
practical. Sodium fluoroacetate ab- 
sorbed by bean plants killed insects 
which fed on the leaves but also left 
the beans too poisonous to be used 
as food. Entomologists observed that 
aphids did not infest wheat grown on 
soils high in selenium. But this chemi- 
cal was too toxic for safety at the 
levels required for insect control. 

In the last ten years a new wide 
range of organic chemicals has been 
found and field-tested in control of 
plant-feeding insects. In Europe, 
aphids infesting garden peas and su- 
gar beets are now controlled routinely 
with systemic insecticides applied to 
the foliage. 

In the United States, mites, aphids, 
and leafminers infesting apple and 
pear trees and aphids infesting let- 
tuce, cabbage, strawberry and pecan 
trees may now be controlled safely 
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Typical leaf injury to chrysanthemums from ap- 
plying soil drenches of systemic organic phos- 
phate insecticides. Dead areas in the leaves are 
caused by accumulation of the chemical. 


with systemics. Typical systemic in- 
secticides include the organic phos- 
phates: demeton, schradan, dimefox, 
Phosdrin and Thimet. 

In addition to killing pest species 
these systemics are noninjurious to 
beneficial insect predators and para- 
sites. By using these compounds full 
advantage of biological insect control 
may be realized. 

8. What types of diseases may 
be controlled by systemics? In re- 
cent years systemic fungicides (usu- 
ally called chemotherapeutants by 
scientists) have been used successfully 
to combat diseases of fungus, bacterial 
and virus origin as well as some de- 
ficiency troubles. Fungus diseases con- 
trolled, or temporarily checked, in- 
clude Dutch elm oak wilt, 
fusarium and verticillium wilts of cer- 
tain plants, rhizoctonia root rots, 
strawberry red stele, chocolate spot of 
bean, grape black rot, early blight of 
tomato, bleeding canker of 
trees, cherry leaf 
of seedling plants, 
of turf. 


disease, 


various 
spot, damping-off 
and some diseases 
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Bacterial diseases which have been 
controlled using streptomycin prepara- 
tions include halo blight and common 
blight of beans, fire blight of fruit 
trees, walnut blight, bacterial spot of 
tomato and pepper, soft rot and black 
leg of potato, bacterial wilt of chrys- 
anthemum, bacterial blight of celery 
and soft rot of philodendron. Others 
are being added every month. 


X-disease of peaches and other 
stone fruits is a virus disease checked 


by a systemic. 

Potentially the greatest use may be 
for root wilts and viruses not 
successfully controlled at present. Sev- 
eral chemicals have prevented the de- 
velopment of these diseases but are 
not being widely used because of cost, 
difficulty in application or not giving 
protection long enough for practical 
control. 


rots, 


The commonly used organic fungi- 


cides—maneb, ferbam, captan, na- 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 


DAFFODIL CATALOG 


For the best Daffodils for your garden, or for cutting, 
exhibiting, or hybridizing, read our illustrated catalog 
listing about 400 varieties and giving classification, ap- 
proximate blooming period, height, color, and many other 
interesting features. New 1957 introductions as well as 
other new and older varieties. Send copy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Daffodil Haven 


25c¢ for your 


Box N CANBY, OREGON 


PUMP WATER DRY—SAVE MONEY 
nnn SUCT-DRI 
Only $2.75 Best 


paid 

Without electricity or mov- 

f ing parts this suction 
drainer pumps 330 gallons 

of water per hour from 
flooded cellars, pools, 
trenches, ditches. washing 

. machines. Just attach with 
% a garden hose to any 
—_ — screw-type faucet. attach 
another section of hose to the discharge end. turn on the 
water aml it goes to work Mail your order Today 
Medford Prod., Inc., Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y., Dept. FL4 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
BULBS ¢ POST 
O ONLY PAID 
BULBS $9 POST 
O ONLY PAID 


PLANT NOW for Lovely 
Spring, Summer Blooms. 


SIX MIXED COLORS 


FREE 


Twelve Fine Large Guaranteed Blooming Bulbs only 25c for a 
Riot of Color in Your Garden. Plant Once for Years of Blooms. 


With Each $1 Order—12 


TECOLOTE GIANT RANUNCULUS 
SIX BEAUTIFUL MIXED COLORS 


Check items on ad and mail with cash, check or money order now to 


Lloyd’s Gardens, Rt. 2, Box 46 
GLADSTONE, OREGON 


bam, organic mercury compounds and 
dichlone have limited systemic ac- 
tivity. The antibiotics, produced by 
living micro-organisms, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, and Acti-dione are effec- 
tive for certain diseases of fungus or 
bacterial origin. A host of complex 
organic chemicals, particularly oxy- 
quinoline salts, have also proven ef- 
fective and are 
names. 


sold under trade 

9. What are future prospects? 
Despite problems, future research 
should whittle down what appear to 
be insurmountable obstacles. When we 
know more the processes of 
absorption, movement and storage of 
chemicals in tissues, the reactions of 


about 


systemic compounds which result in 
plant protection without injury, the 
doors which guard the wide- 
spread use of systemics may be un- 
locked. Let’s be patient and wait for 
scientists to This 


now 


research. 
should be well worth waiting for. 


Imported Holland Bulbs 


We have available, red, white and yellow 
Emperors, the famous hybrid Darwins, the 
dainty Kaufmanniana tulips and also many 


do their 


new novelties. We have a great assortment but 
only one quality — the BEST. Why not buy 
your bulbs from Leegwater & Sons, growers 
of twenty-five years’ experience in the Nether- 
lands. Write for a free catalog. Also included 
with every order is an instruction booklet. 


J. Leegwater & Sons 


2809 Highway Ave., Highland, Indiana 
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AUGUST IS THE MONTH when ac- ing 

tive gardeners take time to enjoy the rath 

fruit of their labors. This is also the plan 

season when the lure of the outdoors an 

—outdoor dining and relaxing—opens re 

new vistas for the flower arranger. this 

There are many varieties of flowers bloc 

and foliage at this season that will rich 

give lasting loveliness when cut—even tem 

when they are used outdoors—if we plac 

take time to condition them properly. on 

In placing an arrangement on the 2 

porch or patio, it is important that it ™ 

be protected from drafts, or direct plu 

sunlight. the 

Make your porch arrangement firm, duc 

use the hardier flowers, and supple- EC 

ment with pods, vegetables, and foli- | 

age for more lasting effects. Figurines, = 

and other items as accessories are fun Z 

to use, and can glamorize an other- “in 

wise mediocre arrangement. 

A practical and colorful composi- (S 

tion is featured here with white liatris, are 

bright red geraniums from the flower Ne 

border, reddish begonia leaves from a | 

porch plant, and combined with clus- > 

tered cherry tomatoes from the vege- “a 

table patch. For extra smartness, black co 

sorghum seed heads, salvaged from a os 


winter bouquet, finish an unusual and 
satisfying design of harmony. 

The proud ceramic rooster is in 
good scale, and its colors reflect in the 
plant material. The rough wood 
plaque that serves as the container, 
has been rubbed with white chalk to 
contribute further harmony. A glass 
jello mold cleverly concealed, accom- 
modates a needle point holder, and 
enough water to assure freshness. 

You can achieve similar results by 
using miniature glads, marigolds, and 
grapes. * 
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THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


I would like to have information on 
the storing and culture of tuberoses. 
Mine make a healthy growth, but only 
about one out of 25 blooms. Mrs. P.R.S., 
Indiana. 

The tuberose in most respects is of the 
easiest culture with practically no enemies 
or diseases. It is a tropical from Mexico 
and should be dug and stored before freez- 
ing weather. Its blooming habits are 
rather uncertain, but if mature tubers are 
planted in late May they should be bloom- 
ing by August. Offsets will not bloom the 
first year. If you have been dividing or 
planting the offsets from the mature tubers 
this would account for the scarcity of 
bloom. Use good tubers, plant in light 
rich soil in May, dig the tubers in Sep- 
tember and store them in a warm dry 
place. Plant only good sized tubers that 
show evidence of growth and discard those 
that show no signs of life in the spring. 

I have been offered some of the 
shoots that came up around a cherry- 
plum tree. Will these shoots produce 
the cherry-plum fruit, or will they pro- 
duce something desirable? Mrs. 
E.0., Minnesota. 

The cherry-plum, Prunus cerasifera, is 
not a grafted variety. Since it grows on 
its own roots, sprouts that come up around 


the tree will produce fruit like the parent 
tree. 


less 


At what time are scarlet love apples 
(Solanum integrifolium) cut and how 
are they dried for M.J.H., 
Nebraska. 

Harvest Solanum integrifolium, scarlet 
love apple, before they are fully ripe, as 
soon as they have colored completely. Wrap 


each separately in paper and store in a 
cool dry place. 


winter? 


URAMITE GIVES 
STRIKING LAWN 


Ureaform nitrogen is finding 
an important place in horticulture 
and agriculture. On a new golf 
course, one application of uramite 
applied to 11 of the 18 greens 
gave striking results. Used at the 
rate of seven pounds of actual 
nitrogen on 1,000 square feet, it 
maintained better turf through- 
out the playing season than three 
applications of milorganite.—H. 

eason Mattoon 
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I have trouble with termites destroy- 
ing my shrubs and young trees that I 
set out. I have even found them in the 
roots of my chrysanthemums. I would 
like to know how to get rid of them— 
or to control them. R.D., Oklahoma. 

Chlordane is a most effective insecticide 
to use in soil for control of such pests as 
white ants. Either chlordane emulsion con- 
taining four pounds chlordane per gallon or 
ten per cent chlordane dust may be used. 
Use three tablespoonfuls of the emulsion to 
five gallons of water to sprinkle on each 
1,000 square feet of the area to be treated. 
If the ten per cent dust is used, scatter 
2% pounds on 1,000 square feet and water 
it or hoe it into the top soil around the 
shrubs. Its insecticidal persistence in the 
soil is not known, but it is likely that it 
quickly dissipates and treatment might 
have to be repeated at least once each 
year. 

My large plant of pyracantha has fire 
blight. My plant is flaring up, one 
branch at a time. Nothing I have tried 
stops it. I cut off the affected branch, 
but the disease recurs. The leaves turn 
an odd red-brown and dry up on the 
plant. I have seen the same thing on 
azaleas here and on other broad leaf 
evergreens. Won't you 
ment? R.J., Kentucky. 

Fire blight is a bacterial disease indig- 
enous to this country affecting plants of 
the rose family, and especially damaging 
to apple and pear trees. The pyracantha 
is likewise susceptible to this disease. The 
parasitical bacteria probably enter the stem 
through the flower at blooming time, being 
carried there by insects from diseased tis- 
The bacteria moves along the stem 
with the sap stream killing the branch. If 
the destruction is cankers de- 
velop. The bacteria live over winter in 
these cankers from which they are liber- 
ated early in the spring. They are then 
picked up by the insects and introduced 
into the flowers. It would seem that the 
only effective remedy is the complete de- 
struction of all diseased tissue. Not only 
should the diseased branches of the pyra- 
cantha be destroyed, but an examination 
of all adjoining plantings should be made 
to locate any source of 
other shrubs or trees. 


suggest treat- 


sue. 


extensive, 


infection from 


I have several shasta daisies which I 
grew from seeds. Their blossoms have 
always remained about the size of a 
door knob, although they are supposed 
to flower at about three plus to better 
than four inches in size. Would you 
suggest soil and feeding—as well as a 
growing condition that might increase 
the size of these blooms? C.K.H., Ohio. 


Shasta daisies need plenty of food to 
attain To absorb heavy 
feeding and secure a luxuriant growth re- 
quires a loamy well drained soil, regular 
and adequate watering, and full sun. Try 
feeding, watering, and cultivating the 
plants intensively to increase the size of 
the blooms. Divide the clumps in early 
spring every year to secure larger sized 
blooms. 


maximum size. 


I have several crape myrtles which 
do not bloom. Could you give me in- 
formation about flowering crape myrtle? 


H.O.W., Oklahoma. 

Crape myrtle is a most satisfactory 
blooming plant wherever it is hardy. In 
your state the crape myrtle should bloom 
freely if given proper growing conditions. 
First they should be planted where they 
get lots of sunlight and a good circulation 
of air. They will need only moderate wa- 
tering. In periods of drouth, if the leaves 
become droopy, give them a_ thorough 
soaking, which should be ample for ten 
days or more. Probably the most important 
thing to increase the amount of bloom is 
pruning. Since the plant produces bloom 
on the current season’s growth it is ad- 
visable to cut the plants back severely in 
early Cut them almost to the 
ground. The new growths will come up 
rapidly and put forth a heavy crop of 
bloom. 


spring. 


Can irises be sprayed to kill the iris 
borer? I don’t 
them in 


want to have to dig 
order to treat them. I have 
heard a 50 per cent DDT is good. Mrs. 


E.T.R., Indiana. 


In the late fall cut off and destroy the 
old leaves to eliminate the eggs or borers. 
Protect the new growth as it develops in 
the spring by spraying or dusting once a 
week with 50 per cent DDT wettable pow- 
der. As the toxicity of the soil increases 
with the application of DDT the need for 
its continued use decreases. It is a very 
stable compound and remains effective in 
the soil for a long time. A heavy concen- 
tration may be effective for years without 
any additional applications. 

Could you tell me the names of some 
plants for our garden with fragrant 
leaves or flowers that can be dried and 
that will retain their fragrance? I'd like 
to use them to make sachet packets for 
storage trunks and boxes. Mrs. N.O., 
Missouri. 


(Please turn page $) 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 




































































(Continued from page 59) 

Many fragrant flowers do not retain 
their fragrance long enough to be of 
value when dried. To do so they should 
contain an abundance of volatile oil. The 
tuberose, rose, the mints, heliotrope, hardy 
carnation, nicotiana, regal lily, exacum, 
sweet peas, honeysuckle, rose geranium, 
lemon verbena, lavender, rosemary, thyme, 
sweet marjoram, and flowering currant are 
some of the more desirable for fragrance 
of the flowers or foliage. 

I have a purple clematis which has 
never done well, but it keeps coming 
back. I have it on the east side of my 
house with only morning sun. How 
much moisture and sun does it need? 
D.J.A., Oklahoma. 

Purple clematis should thrive with an 
east exposure. The tops like all the sun 
they can get, but the roots like shade 
because they are shallow rooted. Because it 
is shallow rooted, it should be watered 
regularly but not enough that water stands 
around the base of the plant. 

Will pecan trees flourish as far north 
as Milwaukee? Is it necessary to have 
more than one tree in order to bear 
fruit? In how many years after plant- 
ing (a small nursery tree) may one ex- 
pect fruit? B.M., Wisconsin. 

With the proper selection of seedlings 
it is possible that some pecans might sur- 
vive Wisconsin winters. Trees have been 
grown in St. Paul to maturity without 
freezing back at all. However, most va- 


rieties would not survive and it is doubtful 


if you could secure a crop of nuts even 
if the tree lived. The short season would 
make it necessary to secure a late bloom- 
ing and early ripening variety to have any 
crop. Some trees are not self fertile for 
the pistillate flowers are not receptive at 
the same time the staminate flowers are 
shedding pollen. Such trees should be in- 
terplanted with trees of known pollen shed- 
ding vigor. A tree begins bearing quite 
young, but it must be about ten years 
old before producing over three or four 
pounds of nuts per year. 

I have a four year old mock orange 
bush which has never had buds—we 
protect it in the winter and fertilize 
as directed. Can you 
A.H.G., Michigan. 

In general the mock orange is a reliable 
bloomer and does well in any moderately 
fertile soil when given sufficient light. 
Pruning is important, especially with the 
new hybrid varieties. Immediately after the 
blooming season a few of the oldest canes 
should be removed at the ground level. 
The new growths may be tipped back a 
little if they are getting too long. The 
flowers are formed on wood of the pre- 


advise? Mrs. 


vious year; therefore long new canes of 
one year wood make the desired type of 
growth. In spring small side shoots put 
forth from this last year’s wood and on 
these the bloom buds form. Older wood 
produces very few flowering branches. If 
the new wood is being winterkilled or is 
being pruned away this may account for 


the lack of bloom. 





“I just planted 14 acorns.” 





Perfect Peonies 
(Continued from page 39) 
line or the Ohio River, only the beg 


of care will bring your plants through 
the summer safely when planted jp 
the spring. However, if plants grown 
in pots are obtainable, they may be 
planted at any time. This is a - 
practice and results have not as ye; 
been recorded. , 

Peonies should be cultivated often 
enough to keep the weeds in check. 
starting as soon as plants appear 
above ground. Never cultivate deep 
enough to injure the roots. Peonies 
need abundant water until they bloom 
and while forming the eyes for next 
year’s growth. If rain does not come. 
water your plants with the hose until 
moisture soaks down to the roots. Re- 
peat as often as necessary to keep 
plants from suffering. 

To prevent disease, begin spraying 
with a good fungicide as soon as the 
plants appear and repeat once or 
twice before they bloom and also after 
blooming to check leaf spot. Bordeaux 
mixture is often used for this spray. 

Fertilize sparingly after the second 
or third year. Use bonemeal or a good 
garden fertilizer. It will be well to 
keep up with the new methods of 
foliar feeding, the use of antibiotics 
with foliar feeding, gibberelins, and 
starter solutions. As all of these are 
more or less in the experimental stage, 
it is wise to go slow until you are 
sure of results. 

For prevention of disease, the fall 
clean-up is by far the most important 
operation of the year. Gather all de- 
bris and burn it. No stems or leaves 
should be left. Do not cut the stems 
until they begin to die. If you have a 
flame thrower and can operate it 
safely, it is an excellent tool to do 
the job. It will not only burn the 
plants off and leaves on the ground 
but also will sterilize the top soil well 
enough to kill disease spores that may 
be left in it. 

Tree peonies should not be cut 
down. The leaves, however, should be 
gathered and burned. 

Whether used to keep down weeds 
or for winter protection, a mulch 
should never be used of a material 
that will make a soggy mass on the 
ground. Corn cobs, either ground or 
whole, buckwheat hulls and some 
other similar materials may be used. 
Saw dust is a possibility but it is best 
not to use that from pine wood, as 
this is said to contain a_ product 
poisonous to some plants. * 
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Lilies Bloom in August 


(Continued from page 23) 


blossoms against an arbor-vitae back- 
ground. Perhaps they do appear simi- 
lar to the casual observer, but regal 
lilies usually have yellow throats, or 
greenish-yellow, while the blossoms on 
Formolongi (supposed to be a cross 
between Lilium formosanum and L. 
longiflorum) have cool green throats. 
If one wants to cut them for vases, it 
is wise to remove the stamens early in 
the morning just as the blossoms are 
opening and before the bees are about, 
and then cut them toward evening 
when the blossoms are fully open but 
before the sphinx moths go nectar 
hunting and soil the white petals with 
their wings. We can count on several 
strains of Lilium formosanum at this 
time, too. All these white trumpets are 
real treasures and give one a feeling 
of coolness even though temperatures 
may be at the level for 
humans. 


wilting 


The waxy, rich green foliage of 
Lilium Henryi glistens and shines in 
the garden, but bleaches white in 
spots in full sun as do the nodding 
orange-colored flowers. A semi-shady 
location with protection from the hot 
midday sun is the solution. Some va- 
rieties have rather weak swaying 
stems. The tall stems have a heavy 


Lilies in Indiana 


(Continued from page 25) 


There are types and styles to suit 
the most fastidious gardener. From 
these have come cream, yellow and 
golden trumpets, more informal than 
their white ancestor. The most diverse 
groups are the reflexes and semi-re- 
flexes which take their shape and col- 
oring from Henryi, but are enlarged 
and modified by the other parent. 
Here you will find whites with yellow 
and orange throats similar to Henryi, 
but much larger, also yellow, orange, 
apricot, and tangerine flowers all with 
the lovely green nectaries which Hen- 
ryt has. Some have narrow petals, 
many of them are broad, some are 
also bi-colors, some fragrant, some 
medium height, and many that are 
five or six feet tall with as many as 
30 blossoms to the stem. The pink 
trumpets have been introduced to this 
group in recent years, and even more 
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load to bear because they are topped 
by many horizontally spreading flow- 
er stems often with secondary buds. 
One should choose those with stiff 
stems, as ‘Erecta.’ The reflexed petals 
of all varieties have numerous prom- 
inent papillae. L. Henryt has been a 
favorite of hvbridizers. It is one of the 
parents of the outstanding Aurelian 
hybrids and also of the Havemeyer 
hybrids. 


Late Blooming Hybrids 


The Aurelian hybrids do most of 
their blooming in July but lily special- 
ists list ‘Delight’ and ‘Eventide’ as 
August bloomers. ‘Delight’ grows as 
much as seven feet tall with flowers 
of good substance, semi-trumpet and 
bowl-shaped in white with apricot and 
yellow at the center. ‘Eventide’ is a 
foot shorter. Its five-inch blossoms are 
cream with an overlay of saffron 
which blends to a deep orange in the 
throat. Vision these charmers against 
a green background on a hot summer 
day. 

The lily “T. A. Havemeyer’ was 
produced by crossing Lilium Henryt 
and L. sulphureum. Its seven to eight 
foot stems belong in the back of the 
border. The fragrant flowers, often 
measuring inches without 
spreading the segments, are ivory- 
yellow blended with apricot. There is 


seven 


lovely combinations are resulting. Best 
of all, they are willing to grow in 
good garden soil with no fuss and 
bother. Their hybrid background has 
given them great stamina and vigor. 
Such a variation of blossoms and 
growth habit can hardly be visioned 
from these two species. 


a band of green on the outside of the 
petals, which have an interesting twist 
and recurved tips. The blooming peri- 
od may extend on into September. 

‘The Havemeyer hybrids are as love- 
ly and interesting as “T. A. Have- 
meyer. Among the named ones of 
this group are ‘Edmund L. Kagy,’ 
which is persimmon orange lightly 
flecked with red; ‘Paulina Kline,’ 
which is yellow flecked with red at 
the center with the outside of the 
petals green; ‘William Bates’ which 
is tangerine orange, shading to ivory. 
One has to see a collection of Have- 
meyer hybrids to appreciate the inter- 
esting blending of colors, the sub- 
stance, the shape of the blossoms and 
other details—they vary from plant to 
plant. 

Edgar L. Kline (Oregon) has 
worked with Sulphureum-Henryi hy- 
brid crosses for almost 20 years, cross- 
ing and recrossing, selecting the best 
and back crossing these. From this 
work evolved the Golden Harvest Hy- 
brids—creamy white, yellow buff, 
greenish-white, some shading to other 
colors toward the base of the petals. 
The blossoms are large, rather flat at 
the center with slightly recurved tips. 
As cut flowers, they are a joy to use, 
for they stay fresh as long as eight 
days. Wise gardeners plant the bulbs 
in light shade. 


Fun with Hybridizing 


I had ventured into the fascinating 
hobby of hybridizing with this group 
of lilies and although there are many 
ordinary lilies in the seedlings, each 
year I find a few that are outstand- 
ing and these are enough to encourage 
me to grow lilies for the remainder of 
my gardening years. 

The Havemeyer and Aurelian hy- 
brids comprise the larger part of my 
lily plantings. They are the highlight 
of the July and August garden, but 
I keep trying others. This year I 
bought some of the west coast natives 
and their hybrids, a few of the new 
variety ‘Jillian Wallace,’ and I must 
confess to buying six of auratum platy- 
phyllums again. The west coast lilies 
do not like our Midwestern climate. 
I made wonderful homes for them 
by using oak leaf mold and gravel, 
but still they may not choose to stay 
with me. If they do not, there is al- 
ways another year to try to coax them 
to be content in another part of my 
garden. 
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Bulb Storage Cabinet 


EVERY GARDENER will find countless uses for this 
versatile storage cabinet. The lower drawers have 
bottoms of hardware cloth (wire mesh) and the 
back of the cabinet is open to assure needed ven- 
tilation for storage of corms and bulbs such as 
gladiolus, tigridia (Mexican shell flower), wat- 
sonia, ismene (Peruvian daffodil) and tuberose. 
In the upper shelves you can store tuberous-rooted 
begonias, caladiums, gloxinias and small bulbs such 
as achimenes and zephyranthes (fairy lilies). Store 
these bulbs and tubers in plastic bags partially 
filled with vermiculite. 


7 
DRAWERS |-2°3 
DRAWER 5 


4” MESH HARDWARE CLOTH BOTTOMS 


%” PLYWOOD BOTTOMS 


by Archie Schulz 
Drawings by Art Olmscheid 


If you do not need all the drawer space for 
bulbs, you will find it a handy place for storing 
garden gloves, labels, small pots, pencils and all 
manner of gardening accessories. The top can 


double as a work- or potting-bench. 


Notched drawers need no pulls, thereby saving 


money and construction time. 


Suggested materials: 34-inch pine or redwood. 


Suggested finish: stain or paint. 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATE 40 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. Special 


headings $1.50 extra. 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. 


Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
‘alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G 
Linwood, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp for basic 1957 
list or list of newest varieties. Krogman’s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — Originators of Outstanding 
Varieties. Retail by Mail anywhere. Also Wholesale. 
Oppens Greenhouses, 4330 Auburn Road FM, Salem, 
Oregon. 

‘TOP OF THE CROP” African Violets. Many 
heavily ruffled varieties including double pinks. 
Stamp for list. Amy Alcorn, 210 South Rhode 
Island, Mason City, Ia. 

AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, Rooted Leaves. Un- 
believable low prices. Free Listings. Liquid fertilizer 
with dropper top which really gives growth and 
bloom. Easterbrook, Butler, Ohio. 


BUSINESS CPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round, Maine to California. No 
Greenhouse. Successful home grower shows you how 
to provide proper temperature and air conditions in 
any well lighted room. Full details and real Orchid 
Seeds Free. Orchidland, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 


DRYCLEANS CLOTHING for only 10c per gar- 
ment. Lightning seller. Saves drycleaning bills. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 110, Akron, Ohio. 


CACTUS 


DISH GARDEN. South American Grab Bag, 
$2.50. African Grab Bag, $2.00 postpaid. Ash’s 
Rare Plants, 1215 No. Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(RR A RR SE A 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


START CHRYSANTHEMUMS NOW for earlier 
bloom next year. 5 rooted or 20 unrooted cuttings, 
$1.00, with directions for easy rooting. Assorted 
Gorgeous Colors. ‘Extra Hardy Varieties. Postpaid. 
Burnette Gardens, Assumption, III. 


CREEPING PHLOX 


MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUND COVER: Spring 
brings solid mass of flowers. Evergreen foliage 
yearround. Height 6 to 8 inches. Plant anytime 
Summer or fall. 25 plants $2.50; 50—$4.50: 
100—$8.00. Postpaid anywhere USA. Positively 


Suaranteed. Rogercrest Gardens, Wenatchee, FG- 
Rt#2, Wash. 
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DAHLIAS 


COLLECTION—FIVE FOR $2.00; 15 for $5.00: 
Amulet, Bacchus, Billie Burke, Black Falcon, Caba- 
llero, Cathay, Chanticleer, Coral Piece, Duchess 
Windsor, Empress, Garden Lady, Garnet Robe, 
Jean, Kanapaha, La Marque, Lillian Russell, Mrs. 
Bonner, Muscat, Mirage, Myrna, Naranja, Painted 
Lady, Party Gown, Pink Charm, Pompeian Red, 
Star Eve, Tyrol.——or 12 daylilies, many colors, 
my choice, $2.00. Free Catalog. Tom Craig, R. 4, 
Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 


DAYLILIES 


TUDAYLILIES REMAIN OPEN 
inator's List 19c sent for dime, 


order. Philip O. Buch, Rockaway, N 


48 hours! Orig- 
deductible first 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-8, 
Hawthorne, N. 


GERANIUMS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 
Ivyleaved: 8 Scentedleaved: 6 Unusual, Rare: 6 
Fancyleaved; 6 Lady Washington. Each group or 
half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong plants labeled, 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


GERANIUMS — ROOTED, NAMED VARIETIES. 
3 for $1.00, 8 for $2.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Instructions. U-Pot, Box 33, Malibu, Calif. 


HEMEROCALLIS-IRIS 


15 VARIETIES BEAUTIFUL IRIS $2.00, 9 Vari- 
eties Hemerocallis $2.00. Labeled Sc per plant extra. 
Catalog Free. L. Freudenburg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS. 1,000 rare plants. 
Begonias, geraniums described in illustrated catalog, 
10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Dept. FM, Danielson, 
Conn. 


GLOXINIAS, SMITHIANTHAS, 
umneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 
tubers, seeds, plants. Fern Spores. Catalog 10c. 
Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 


kohlerias, col- 


IRIS 





25 MODERN TALL-BEARDED IRIS, labeled cor- 
rect $5.00 postpaid. 30 priced 75c¢ to $1.50 for 
$10.00. Smith's Garden, Manchester, Kansas. 


DWARF IRISES—Seven different choice dwarfs, 
wide color range, labeled, postpaid, only $1.00. 
Free catalog of Irises, Daylilies and Peonies. Hill 
Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 


SURPLUS IRIS SALE—25 different, field grown, 
tall bearded Iris, labeled and postpaid, $3.50. Free 
lise. Cedar Lake Iris Gardens, Colville, Wash. 


$2.50 SPECIAL—10 different pink Iris, or 12 Iris 
all different colors, or 10 different Daylilies, la- 
beled, postpaid, $2.50 each group or all three 
groups for $6.95. Free Catalog. Lawson Gardens, 
Valley Center, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercrafe Catalog, 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company, 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS mimeographed, 
15¢ Ise 12 pages, Sc every 4 pages ‘additional, per 
book. Covers 5c to 10c each. Fetter Mimeo Service, 
2460 Wayne Avenue, Dayton 10, Ohio. 


MUSHROOMS 


SPAWN (‘SEED’) PLUS NEWEST manureless 
growing methods: marketing “how-to, $1.00. Free 
Details, gladly. Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


>, . J. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY or 
Painting. Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Send for Free catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th St., 
Dept. 461, New York 11, N. Y. 


OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 247C, Chicago 14. 


ORCHIDS 


THREE ORCHID PLANTS shipped in bloom, as- 
sorted colors, $5.35 postpaid. Ever-blooming novelty 
varieties. Free growing instructions included. Fas- 
cinating orchid booklet 50c. Price list free. Samuel 
Presner, Box 4550-j, Coral Gables, Fla. 


MAKE OUR ORCHIDS YOUR ORCHIDS. Cattle- 
yas blooming different seasons. Four plants, $16.50. 
Fox Orchids, 6705 West Markham, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


ORCHID CACTUS 


EPIPHYLLUM CUTTINGS (Mixed Colors) $2.00 
Dozen Postpaid. Bromeliads, Beginners Collection, 
3—$3.00. Ash's Rare Plants 1215 No. Nopal St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


PANSIES 


GIANT PANSIES—Huge, early, lovely color com- 
binations. Giant packer $1.00; 2 for $1.80: 3 for 
$2.50. Cultural directions. Folder Free. Robert 
Poulson, Smallwood, N. Y. 


PEONIES 


KANSAS, MISS DAINTY, Snow Mountain, West- 
erner, Carrara and many other ‘“‘Bigger’’ peonies. 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Avenue, Topeka, Kans. 


SEEDS 
SEEDS — TREE— SHRUB—LILY. Tree seeds in 
wide variety. 500 Seeds Japanese Spreading Yew 
$1.00: (sow in the fall) plus informative catalog. 
Catalog alone 10c please. Ransom Seed Co., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 
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SUPPOSE YOU SHOULD saunter out 
onto your porch one late summer aft- 
ernoon, intent on nothing more than 
finding a cool breeze. Perched on a 
porch rail or table, you discover some- 
thing that looks oddly like an ani- 
mated baby string bean, propped up 
with green toothpicks. 

As you move, it turns its triangular 
head toward you. You shift first one 
way, then another, and its gaze fol- 
lows you with ease. You become slight- 
ly alarmed. This creature appears al- 
most human, you think. What can it 
be? Will it sting or bite? Will it jump 
or fly at me? 

Instinctively you reach for a fly- 
swatter. But wait! You have just come 
upon a friend of yours, the praying 
mantis, an insect closely allied to the 
grasshopper family and known scien- 
tifically as an orthopterous insect of 
the family Mantidae. 

It is not poisonous and will do you 
no harm, but to members of the in- 
sect world it is a deadly killer. In- 
cidentally, this is the only known in- 
sect that can direct its gaze wherever 
it wishes, moving the head freely in 
all directions. Look for it in your 
vegetable garden, among your flowers, 
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by Ruth A. Pray, Oklahoma 


The Praying Mantis, 


Man’s Benefactor 


garden. 





The praying mantis is a beneficial insect to have in one's 


It is harmless to human beings, but death to 


about every insect that it can capture—and that is o 


or even on a lighted window screen 
or porch of a summer evening— 
wherever insects are attracted. 

The drama enacted in its quest for 
food is remarkable. Let’s watch as 
it dupes a grasshopper with its 
charm . 

The mantis’ slender, graceful body 
is clothed in pale green from the top 
of its head to the tip of its toes. It 
sits quietly in the attitude of prayer 
that has caused it to bear its para- 
doxical name. Its arms are folded 
piously across its breast, and gossamer 
wings trail carelessly in back. It ap- 
pears completely inoffensive. But as 
a grasshopper approaches, the mantis 
goes into its act. 

It shivers convulsively and its wings 
suddenly tower erect over its back. 
The lower tip of the body curls up 
like a shepherd’s crook. It rises and 
falls in short jerks, the while making 
a whispering puff, the only sound of 
which it is capable. The front of this 
creature’s body stands almost upright 
with legs outstretched to form a cross. 

For the first time you see that the 
forelegs are long, double-edged saw- 
like weapons of cruel sharpness with 
miniature pruning-hook ends. It holds 


multitude. This one, a female, is interested in a cicada, 


this strange attitude and stares at its 
prey, turning only its triangular head 
if the victim moves. 


Master of Hypnosis 


The purpose of this grotesque po- 
sition seems to be to strike terror into 
the heart of the intended victim. In 
this the mantis is always successful. 
The prey is numbed with fear. He 
stays where he is or stupidly creeps 
even closer. Suddenly the mantis 
strikes. Its double-edged saws flash, 
close, and clutch. The victim strug- 
gles, but in vain. 

Deftly the mantis attacks the grass- 
hopper at the back of its neck in 
such manner that its power to move 
is destroyed. Leisurely, then, the man- 
tis feasts on its only food—fresh, 
juicy meat. 

As small and bulkless as it appears, 
it is not at all unusual for the mantis 
to attack insects as big as itself or 
even bigger. Beetles, grasshoppers, lo- 
custs, and insects even stronger prove 
no match for its cruel cunning and 
deadly weapons. 

The carnivorous habits of this small 
creature are the qualities that make 
it extremely useful to mankind. Its 
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ravenous appetite prods it to search 
constantly for insects, most of which 
are bent on destroying our crops. 
Hence, it is a valuable, but far too- 
little-known, assistant to the farmer 
and home gardener. 


A few years ago the European man- 
tis was accidentally, but most oppor- 
tunely, introduced into New York 
state. Agriculturists hope it will be- 
come sufficiently well established in its 
new surroundings to carry on with 
gusto its pest exterminating. 


A most commendable practice of 
the mantis is never to kill except for 
food, which it seems to need con- 
tinually. At one sitting an observer 
watched a mantis ki and eat three 
grasshoppers, each nearly an inch 
long, a daddy-long-legs, then tackle 
another mantis, without so much as 
stopping for rest or digestion. 

It gorges on locusts and wasps. And 
if it should catch a wasp with prey 
of its own in its grasp, so much the 
better for the mantis. It gets two 
meals for the work of one. 

You could heartily endorse its vo- 
racious appetite for destructive in- 
sects, if only this creature would re- 
strain its cannabalistic tendencies. But 
it thinks nothing of feeding upon its 
sisters, and of course runs the same 
risk of being eaten by those of her 
kind. 

Even the male mantis suffers the 
same fate. He is evidently so unim- 
portant that practically no mention is 
made of him in entomological studies 
beyond his part in fertilizing the eggs, 
and immediately thereafter being de- 
voured by his mate. 


Asa Nest Builder 


The mantis builds a nest of unique 
structure, the like of which no human 
being has so far been able to dupli- 
cate. Perhaps some day you will run 
across one while puttering around 
outdoors. Here, then, is a preview of 
what happened to put it there: 

A suitable site to be any 
sunny spot in August that affords a 
piece of brick, a twig, stone, plant 
stem, or even a bit of old leather. 
The female mantis alights on the 
chosen foundation and sets to work 
without effort, almost as if she neither 
knows nor cares what she does. 


seems 


She lays the eggs at the same time 
she slowly excretes a sticky mucus, 
akin to silk. With two ladles at the 
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tip of her body she whips this sub- 
stance into a froth, as you would beat 
an egg white with a fork. The greyish- 
white foam that looks almost like 
soapsuds is sticky when it first appears, 
but in a couple of minutes has be- 
come quite hard. 

Without so much as a backward 
glance at this peculiar process, a 
feat that amazes even human master 
minds of engineering, the mantis lays 
the eggs in such a way that the heads 
will all point toward the doorways 
in a nest that will prove impenetrable 
to weather and other insects. That is, 
it is impenetrable except for a mid- 
section of tiny, overlapping scales laid 
out in pairs. The edges of these scales 
are free to form doorways through 
which the young mantis is eventually 
hatched. Although the form of the 
nest-egg case varies to some extent, 
roughly it resembles an almond in 
size, shape, and color. 

When the mantis finishes her egg- 
laying and nest-building, you get an- 
other inkling of her impious nature. 
As saint-like as she appears, you would 
at least expect her to be concerned 
for the young mantises. Instead they 
are left to fend for themselves in a 
world that proves most cruel and dan- 
gerous to them. 


Youngsters in Peril 


A few months later, on a bright 
mid-June morning, if you should hap- 
pen onto a nest, you might be an in- 
nocent bystander at still another act 
in the stark drama. The tiny grubs 
begin to stir restlessly. Two by two 
they shove up the scales that cover 
the exits to their nest, and emerge 
into warm sunshine. 

But often, before they have a 
chance to shake off their birth shack- 
les, tiny ants lying in wait seize and 
pull them out of their sheaths and 
cut them in pieces. A horrible slaugh- 
ter takes place almost before you real- 
ize what is happening, and few grubs 
escape. Those few who do manage to 
get away are further endangered by 
a little grey lizard who is especially 
fond of such dainty morsels. Out of 
a possible thousand eggs laid by the 
mantis, probably only one pair of 
these escapes destruction before reach- 
ing maturity. 

In tropical countries this most re- 
markable of insects has assumed the 
hues and forms of flowers near which 
it lurks. Nature 


has bestowed upon 


it the envious power of mimicry as a 
protection in its business of destroy- 
ing harmful insects. In Java a pink 
mantis has been discovered that so 
closely resembles a pink orchid that 
it is difficult to differentiate between 
them. 

Because of the praying mantis’ pug- 
nacious tendencies, Japanese and 
Chinese have often kept them in cap- 
tivity. For sport they place a couple 
of mantises together in a cage. The 
resulting fight causes great excitement, 
and spectators wager large sums of 
money on the outcome. 

In the “old” countries, peasants of 
yester-year, living close to Nature, 
were well acquainted with the praying 
mantis. During the centuries of its ex- 
istence, they have regarded both the 
creature and its nest with peculiar 
reverence. 


Legendary Powers 


In sixteenth century England they 
believed that the mantis was endowed 
with a peculiar sense of direction that 
would come to the aid of a wanderer. 
“If ever you are lost,” the story goes, 
“ask the mantis the way. She will 
stretch out one of her feet and point 
to you the way to go. Seldom does she 
miss.” She was, the peasants were cer- 
tain, possessed of super-natural pow- 
ers. 

In Provence, a long-ago division of 
France, the nest was thought to be a 
remedy for chilblains. Cut one into 
pieces, squeeze its juice onto the chil- 
blain and they would disappear magi- 
cally, these simple folk believed. 

The Italians felt certain the nest 
had mystic qualities that would pre- 
vent or even cure a toothache. Under 
a certain moon, women gathered the 
nests. Carefully they were tucked into 
a cupboard for future needs. As long 
as you had your “tigno,” you would 
be free from toothache. Should you 
lose this charm, you might go to a 
friend and plead, “Lend me your 
tigno; I am in pain and the light of 
the moon is wrong to find another.” 
A good friend would always oblige. 
and you, supposedly, soon experienced 
relief. 

Although today we doubt the pow- 
ers of its remarkable nest, and the 
mantis’ ability to discern direction, we 
cannot for a moment doubt its effec- 
tive benefits to mankind, because of 
the tremendous volume of insects it 
devours annually. 
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FREESIA FLOWERS have the sweet- 
est fragrance of any plant grown in- 
doors—and the basic requirement for 
success with freesias is a sunny win- 
dow in a cool room. FREE-zi-as grow 
from bulbs which should be planted 
during August or earliest September. 
They have graceful iris-like foliage, 
are members of the iris family and 
native to South Africa. 

The plants grow 15 to 24 inches 
tall. Some varieties are erect, others 
may need a small trellis in their pot. 
Six or eight bulbs may be planted in 
a five inch pot. In such a grouping 
the plants help to support each other. 
They thrive in a rich, sandy loam. A 
soil mixture composed of equal parts 
good garden loam, clean, sharp sand, 
peat moss and compost will grow ro- 
bust plants. A tablespoon of steamed 
bone meal added to each five inch pot 
will help to keep the plants in good 
condition through the blooming sea- 
son. 

Freesias planted in August begin to 
bloom before Christmas, and they will 
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continue until March or early April. 
Bi-weekly feedings of fish emulsion, 
or other house plant fertilizer will 
keep them in flowering condition. 
They must be kept cool and moist 
that is, the air about 
humid and cool. A 
temperature of 50 suits them 
perfectly, with a daytime rise of not 
more than 


while growing 
them must be 


night 


15 degrees. Keep them 
regularly watered and growing at all 
times. 

By mid-April buds will cease to 
appear, and the foliage will begin to 
yellow and wither. The bulbs may be 
stored right in the same pot of soil, 
or they may be shaken out and stored 
in a mesh bag in a cool place. Save 
all of the bulbs, for even the small 
ones will bloom the next season. They 
multiply rapidly from these offsets. 

Freesia bulbs are most often sold 
in a mixture of pastel colors. The 
sprays of perfumed flower trumpets 
come in all shades of yellow, primrose, 
gold, orange, lavender, mauve, blue, 
white, soft pink, carmine, and rare 


Freesias: sweetest smelling of window garden flowers. 










tones that remind one of a sunset. 
‘Golden Giant’ has large, wide open 
yellow flowers on sturdy growth. The 
tall, straight stems produce flowers 
with great lasting qualities. 

‘White Giant’ is a new variety whose 
stems average 18 to 20 inches long, 
and the single flowers are often 2% 
inches, wide. It blooms early in the 
season. 

In the window garden, at least 
three pots of them should be planted 
at intervals of ten or 12 days. A single 
bloom permeates the living room with 
its delicate perfume, but it is so faint 
as to make one wish for more blos- 
soms to smell 
odor. 


it is never a cheap 


If you have a greenhouse, you 
should plant at least two flats of free- 
sias. Their pastel colors complement 
almost anything you may have in 
bloom—and they commence blooming 


in mid-December and flower right 


through the dead of winter when 
many greenhouses are void of color 


and fragrance. 
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Grow from Seeds 


Freesias are easy to grow from | 
seeds. The flower colors are varied, GARDEN CLUBS — Make Money! 
and the largest of the lot may flower 

the first year from seeds started in Does your Garden Club, or any organization you belong to wish to 
May and June. References disagree make some extra money? Gardeners everywhere are eager to learn about 
about how long it takes them to pro- this fascinating and helpful magazine. It will enable your members to 
duce blooms from seeds. One catalog become better gardeners. Don’t overlook NEW gardeners living in the 
says “they produce profuse bloom in suburban areas. Many of these, having less experience, are desperately 


six months.” Another book anys free- grasping and searching for gardening “know how.” 
sias will mature and bloom in 3'/ to 


four years from seeds.” In my own FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is the answer 
experience, the seeds were planted in to the problems of these gardeners, as well as your club’s money raising 
September and grown through that activities. Others are finding it easy as well as rewarding. “| am turning 
season. They were rested from May over $24.00 to the Men’s Garden Club at next meeting.” “Please find en- 


: sarily rac , > -y were 7 ’ ; 
an coe August wna Gony closed check for 16 subscriptions . . .” 
repotted and started into growth. 


They bloomed well that winter when 
they were 18 months old. 

Fill the container for starting seeds 
half full of loam. The balance may 
be filled with screened and moistened 


Write for details of our liberal commission and the easy to follow 
plan right away. 


Betty Jackson, Circulation Department, Desk A 


leaf mold, vermiculite, or screened 559 Westport Road, Kansas City iW, Missouri 


sphagnum moss. Level this mixture 
with a board, but do not pack it down. 
Make furrows one-fourth inch deep 
and sow the seeds at least a half inch 


apart. Cover them lightly and keep hee 
the mixture moist at all times. Germ- 
ination will occur in from 25 to 30 
days. 
For success use a clean soil that is 
moist but not wet. Moisture should 
be uniform; do not let your seed tray 





dry out while seeds are germinating. 


Supply good ventilation—a mild air Ue 


circulation immediately after germ- 
ination, but not a windy spot. Once yal 13 THIS DELUXE $1.25 BOX 
up, freesia seedlings develop fast. th OF 21 BEAUTIFUL 


When they are two inches high, begin PUZZLE omtnen toe 
There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are IN 3 POPULAR SIZES! 
four letters that form a word. We start you off by writ- 
ing the last letter of each word in the squares above 
the boxes. Can you put the other letters in the correct 
Grow Outdoors Too squares? Try it and see. When you have unscrambled 

It is now possible to obtain freesia the words, write the three-word sentence in the 3 a 

ee P = *"“ | coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! St emcannty OF 

bulbs in the spring for growing out- 


§ £ Here are 3 favorite styles of 
doors. They may be planted toward YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE both ion Greeti 


ate All-Occasion Greeting 
i i handy as 
the end of April about two inches W $50 — $100 AND MORE! we Siethiippnolebeuneenyame 


F P . . ’ for birthdays, anniversary, con- 
: ; e’re running this Test to find people with active minds ; . 
deep and two inches apart in a well 


- mi gratulations and other occa- 
who want to make money. We show you how easy it is to] sions. You would gladly pay 15c 


drained, good loamy soil. Give them | get spare time orders for our All-Occasion and Christmas| to 25e for each. Yet all 21 cards 
ae Greeting Cards, Stationery and Gift Items from friends,| —with 21 envelopes—are yours 

a place where y Ww ave »nty ; ’ y - —4 
place w he re they will h Ave plenty neighbors and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so dif-| FREE when you answer our 
of sun until noon. They will flower | ferent, so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 


from mid-July until late summer. HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
: > shells andes a 4 ! - 
The bulbs are not hardy. Dig and wii PR peeye Weeert vimem || MERE IS MY | Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. | 
. c c ortme 3 
store them for the winter as you of All-Occasion Greeting Cards (mini- | a 136 Way Street, Elmira, New York | 
wo J . mum retail value $1.25) ABSOLUTELY ’ Here's my solution. Rush my FREE $1.25 Deluxe box of 
uld gladiolus. FREE when you answer our Puzzle. You 21 All-Occasion Greeting Cards—also spare time Money- | 
T here are th ree oth er bulbous don't pay a single cent for them—now or Making Plan, Free Imprint Samples and Christmas Assort- 
r : , ever. But you must hurry! We reserve | Ist WORD ments On Approval. 
plants which can be grown in the cool | the right to reject entries dated 60 cays 6 Nam 
; : after the month printed on the cover of (Please Print) | 
window garden or greenhouse that | this peaioesion. Malt cones today for | Tra wonp” | Address | 
d . your gift box, mprint Samples n 
hav e the same cultural requirements | and Christmas card assortments on AP. | ! 
Sle Na : PROVAL. Only one entry accepted { 
as freesias. They are the related Babi- | cach household, Write’ ve Annistic | 
| CARD €O., INC., 136 Way Street, 


to apply bi-weekly feedings of liquid 
manure, or any good house plant fer- 
tilizer. The seeds may be sown almost 
any time of the year. 
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ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for tested Fund-Raising Plan | 
: : 3rd WORD that has helped thousands of church groups, clubs, lodges, j 
ana, the Lachenalia (a lily) and the Elmira, New York (in Canada, write 103 | schools and community associations raise money. 
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Some efficiency expert is always 
talking about “killing two birds with 
one stone.” I'd like to dispatch a 
couple of rabbits with one rock. Right 
now there is bountiful food for them 
everywhere, but they insist on nibbling 
at the geraniums. 
Last season our neighbor found 
a nest of baby rabbits. They were 


so “cute.”” That no one can deny. 


But the other evening I heard 
strong muttering about what all 


the pesky rabbits were doing. They 
talk about chickens coming home 
to roost, but this is a case of bun- 
nies coming home to feed. 
© 

The last are 
going to have a small amount of fruit 
this fall. Had I been able to find time 


(always the perfect excuse 


grapes put out year 


to get the 
trellis wire strung up last year when 
the plants were set, | think they would 
have done considerably better. 

I tried to start some grapes several 
years ago. Maybe you can learn from 
my experience. In spraying for bind- 
weed (some call it wild sweet potato, 
wild morning glory, creeping Jenny, 


etc.) I found that 


grape leaves are 
VERY susceptible to weed _ killers, 
even when the spray doesn’t touch 
them. 
Last summer I chose a perfectly 
calm day to spray the lawn. We 
fixed up a long boom onthe 


sprayer, and put sacks around it 

for a curtain. In spite of this the 

tomatoes and watermelons at some 
distance from the spraying curled 
up. So did my neighbor's squashes. 

Our rainfall during the spring and 
early summer was reported as a bit 
above normal—-but after so many dry 
years it is almost impossible to visual- 
ize just what is “normal.” The season 
seemed awfully wet to us. 

One problem it revived (one we 
had that of 
keeping the roses properly protected 
with spray or dust. It seemed that it 


nearly forgotten was 


washed off as fast as it was put on. 
Another problem we noticed was 


that on some newly set out flowering 
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shrubs and trees, as well as on our 
plum trees, the aphids had a special 
liking for the tender tips. Regular fruit 
tree spraying didn’t seem to keep them 
in check completely. A few extra dust- 
ings did the trick. 

* 


last week 
to turn over the compost pile. In 


I picked a cool day 


the process I put an end to sev- 

eral dozen grub worms which had 

chosen it for a home. My faith in 

compost always wavers when I see 

all the pests that like to live in it— 

but I still think the benefits out- 

weigh the disadvantages. 

® 

The bean vines we pulled up after 
the first crop was finished have made 
a wonderful mulch for the tomatoes. 
They shade the ground but don’t keep 
the rain out. The neighbor tells me 
he nearly starved his new dogwood 
tree to death with much of a 
pine branch mulch around the base. 


too 


You may or may not be an advocate of 
gardening according to the phase of the 


moon. But Sam Solvent says he always 
“raises watermelons in the dark of the 
moon. 

















When the tree wilted, he investigated 
and found the earth dry as a bone 
under his mulch. So he removed the 
branches and ran water slowly into a 
trench around the tree. It revived. 


Any report of the activities in our 
back yard does not seem complete 
unless the feathered folk are included, 
I have deliberately restrained men- 
tioning them recently, for fear of being 
considered “bird brained.” 

But everytime I see the Balti- 
more orioles around our place | 
think about the one I watched at 
nest building time, trying to pull 
a four-foot length of string off the 
honeysuckle bush. She would pick 
up a loose end and start to fly 
away. But the other end was wound 
around a branch, and soon brought 
Mrs. Oriole up with a jerk. A few 
wing beats and she found she had 
nothing. I sat at the window and 
laughed and laughed at her per- 
sistent efforts. 

the household 
didn’t think it was so funny. So out 
she went to put out a bunch of string 


Someone else in 


loose at both ends. 


I must confess that at times I don’t 
get as much work done as the time 
indicate I should. ‘The 
birds are too distracting. Of course, | 


could work in my study where | am 


spent would 


supposed to. But I prefer to set up a 
table in front of the picture window 
overlooking the back yard. It seems 


that I always just happen to have a 


pair of field glasses lying on the win- 
dow sill. That may be another reason 
why I don’t accomplish as much as 


I should in the time allotted. 

For example, after the additional 
string was put out, I noticed the oriole 
was still having trouble with a tangle. 
Guess who went out that time to lend 
a helping hand? 

Oh, well. I needed a bit of 
air. The rose bed was between points, 
and the trip out there and back gave 
me a good view of how the plants 
were doing.-—J.E.T. 
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Hybrid Tea Rose WHITE KNIGHT. Pi. Pat. 1359 Vf. 4 lo Ve 


a gallant Rose to make yours 
a storybook garden! 


THEY SAID IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


—produce a perfect, absolutely white Hybrid Tea Rose, unmarred by 


any other color. Yet now—it's here, in the magnificent new STAR 
ROSE—WHITE KNIGHT! 


Pure white satiny beauty, with big five-inch blooms appearing freely, 

continuously, through the season, year after year, good weather or 

bad! That's WHITE KNIGHT, the gallant storybook Rose. After years 

of experimenting, testing in various soils and climates, this splendid, 

graceful STAR ROSE makes history as the first White Knight. Perfect, satiny white 
White Hybrid Tea ever to win the “Oscar” of Rose- Caryster tmpertal. Rich, deep red 
don—the All-America Awardl Peace. Ali time yellow queen of Roses 
There's never been a Rose like WHITE KNIGHT $ 6-95 

before ... may never be one like it again. Guo of cach pat. HT. ently ppd. (Offer C) 
Order now. Plant and enjoy WHITE KNIGHT! 


$3 ea., 3 for only $7.95 ppd. (Offer A) 


LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL WHITE KNIGHT The brand new, big Fall edition of our much-wanted STAR ROSE 


Catalog is almost ready for delivery. Assure yourself a copy 
ALL STAR ROSES by sending now. It's the reliable guide to the world’s finest 


Roses. Includes the latest exciting Rose varieties, award winners, 
ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM plus tried and true favorites—all shown in true colors, described 
fully to help you choose. Dozens of combination offers help 


7 ; . you save, too. Send for your FREE catalog NOW! 
vin- L aqvuender Got ; 
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1 as A NEW, FABULOUS ncenmea—"P if a fe 


al A unique, distinquished Floribunda 
ona “ ” 
with a “never before” real, un- - 
fading lavender color all its i 
igle. own. Buds show unusual rosy- i 
lend purple on the inside of the 1 
petals, with lovely magenta on 1 
the outer surfaces. In bloom, i Please send me the following: OFFER A OFFER B OFFER C. 
resh its the interesting, majestic i 
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WEST GROVE 297, PA. 
riole ee ae a ae oe 


Our 61st Year 
STAR ROSES 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 
West Grove 297, Pa. Enclosed $ 


cael lavender for which it Is named. And FREE 1957 Fall Star Rose Catalog. 

waa the color holds even in the strong heat 

5 of summer. Order this lovely new- 

comer now! Limit—three to a 

eutemee. LAVENDER GIRL 
$5 ea., 3 for only $12.75 ppd. Hi. Pet. Pend. 
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Post Office State... 





RUSH COUPON FOR 


STARK BROS 


FRUIT TREE AND LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG 


Contains Valuable, Useful Landscape Planning Information 


It’s yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all new giant 64 page Stark 
Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See in natural color all the 
exciting new Fruit and Colorful Ornamental growing miracles 
that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the amazing difference 
between ordinary nursery stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader 
Varieties! This glorious catalog... with every page in full natural 
color ... will show you how you can surround your home with 
nature’s color and beauty from earliest spring . . . how you can 
grow and enjoy world famous U.S. Plant Patented and Trade 
Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by Stark Bro’s. 
You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties of Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Grapes, Berries . . . and, of course, beautiful 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. This is Stark Bro’s 141st 
year of continuous service . . . ours is the World's largest and 
America’s oldest nursery. Stark Bro’s back every order shipped 
to you with a 3-Way Guarantee. Send for your all new giani 
64-page Stark Colorphoto catalog TODAY .. . It’s FREE! 


K ROS 


64 Big Pages — 
245 Color Photographs 


See Amazing Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and World Famous Stark Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Grow Giant Size Apples, Pears, Peaches in Your Yard 
See the Exclusive New 


STARK ROSES 
IN FULL COLOR! 


Newest Stark 
Rose achieve- 
ments to make 
your home more 
beautiful ... now 
yours for the ve: 
first time, plus all 
of the old time 
favorites, too. 


Stark DWARF Peach Trees 


STARK BRO'S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 


Box 2288, Louisiana, Missouri 
C Send FREE your big. benutiel, now Stark Colorghoto Fruit 


-Landscape 
with naturai-color Photographs of ais 
of Fruit Trees, DWARF Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs. Flower 


ing Trees, Shade Trees, Vines, Roses, Berries. 


oO Spagna tek tremor eave just check tare ter fastyen GROANS 
IT FOR PROFIT. 


© Send me your special offer for early orders! 


Name 


Ist initia! 2nd initial last name 


Ideal for your yard! Apples, Peaches and 
Pears produced on famed Stark DWARF 
Fruit Trees are just as large or larger, just as 
healthful and delicious, just as fine in every 
way as fruit grown on full size Stark trees. 
You don’t need a ladder to pick; just reach 
up and harvest! Very ornamental. Perfect 
for hedges or borders. Plant in “vest pocket” 
home orchard as many as four “dwarfs” in 
10 foot square area. Get all the facts in the 
Stark Catalog. Just mail coupon—it’s FREE! 


TURN YOUR SPARE HOURS al 


INTO EASY CASH WRITING 
STARK BRO’S ORDERS 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super- 
quality nursery stock in your 
locality—spare hours or full 
time. This is friendly, easy 
work .. . that pays amazing 
extra income to folks all over 
America. Check coupon at left, 
we will send you our big FREE 
money-making outfit and full 
information. No obligation. 


RFD. or Street Address (very important) 


$5,720.08 
Extra Income 
Jim Kirkpatrick of Idaho 
earned $5,720.08 last year 
writing orders for Stark 
Bro’s during his spare time. 


$3,406.62 
Extra in His 
Spare Time 
Kelly Six of Michigan added 
$3,406.62 to his year’s in- 
come writing orders for 
StarkBro’sin hissparetime, 


ease ie 


Ca cas sities ids aan em ees ener 


STARK BRO’ 


Box 2288, Louisiana, Missouri « 


IMPORTANT 


ONLY FROM STARK BRO'S CAN 
YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 
FRUIT VARIETIES 


These wonderful 
new Burbank Fruit 
Creations which 
we have introduced 
to the world are 
obtainable from 
Stark Bro’s ONLY, 


NURSERIES & 
ORCHARDS CO. 


Largest in World — Oldest in AMERICA 








